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EXAMINATION, 



If men are led by imperceptible {leps> aAd 
the hideous forms> from which they would 
otherwifc have recoiled with horror, arc artfully 
concealed from their view, till they arc clafpcd 
in their embraces, ic is aftonifliing what fenti- 
ments they may, at laft, be brought to adopt, 
and to what glaring inconfiftencies they may be 
carried. With man^ it is become habitual to 
admire the opinions, the pra£tices, and atchieve- 
ments of the French, whatever be their nature 
and peculiar complexion, and to exhauft all the 
powers of fophiftry in order to drip them of every 
. appearance of folly or wickednefs, and to inveft 
them with the faireft colours of propriety and 
juflice. By the ftrangeft combination of con- 

B trarieties. 
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trarieties, thofe who denominate themfclves Whigs, 
and ufed to be mpft averfe from French prin- 
ciples, are grown their greateft abettors. If it 
could, indeed, be alleged, with any (hadow of 
reafort, that thofe principles, and the conduft 
which they prcfcribe, were become more friendly 
to the liberties of mankind, this extraordinary con- 
verfion would be lefs aftonilhing. But melan- 
choly experience has proved that the fame fpirit 
of ambition, of conqueft, ^nd of univerfal dominion 
which animated that nation under its monarchical, 
ftill aftuates it under its pr^fent government, to 
which it is not cafy to affign an appropriate name. 
It is difficult, therefore, to conceive how the friends 
of liberty can patrpni?5e a fyftem charafterifed by th« 
moft oppreffive fpirit, and endeavour to juftify or 
to palliate every proceeding which is adopted under 
its influence. This inconfiftency will naturally 
lead every difcerning and impartidf man to fufpeft 
that no fincere regard for the liberties and the. 
happinefs of mankind, which are intimately con- 
nefted, but other lefs honourable motives, influence 
thofe who pbftinately perfevere in attachment to a 
caufe which their own profefled principles fhoul4 
Jead them to condemn. 

But how comes it, then, to pafs that maiiy 
who, in the beginning, flrongly reprobated tho 
French fyftem, and haftily united in counteraftirig 
it, adopted afterwards very different fentioients, 

and 
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ttftd views in the milcJefl: light *hat formerly 
excited their ftrongeft averfion ? For this phano:* 
mtnoh, the natural operation of events^ the fickle- 
ncfs of the human charafter, the repeated effe^ of 
• declamation and fophiftry^ the unavoidable preflure 
of the war, and the power of habit^ which recon- 
ciles men to the moft di(gufting circumftancesi 
are fully fufficient to account. But, to an attentive 
obferver of the progrefs of opinion^ it is curious 
to attend to the gradual (beps by which the moft 
cohtradiftory fentiments may be introduced into 
the mind, and inveft mcn*s condufl: with the moft 
ftriking colours of inconfiftcncy. When the 
French, after having put to death their fovereign, 
and difgraced their name by a fcries of the blackeft 
cruelties, had conquered the Auftrian Netherlands, 
and invaded Holland, who, then, dared to vin« 
dicate their conduft, or rcfufed to acknowledge 
that we were bound to ftand forth in defence of 
our ally ? At leaft, the great majority of the 
public would have exclaimed againfl: any minifter 
who would have tamely acquiefced in the con- 
queft of the Auftrian Netherlands, and in the fub« 
jugation of the Seven United Provinces. 

But after having heard reiterated encomium^ 
on the French republic, many, who were before 
filled with abhorrence of the condudt of its tempo- 
rary rulers, began to think them models of in- 
tegrity, of humanity, of public (pirit, and of every 
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fecial and civil virtue. Many, who confeffcd the 
iicccflity of our uniting with the continental powers 
in order to ftop their deftruftive career, began ta 
believe this neceffity was merely ideal, and that 
we might with fafcty, and with honour, have al- 
lowed them to trample every other government 
and nation under foot. Many, who clearly per* 
ccived the pernicious tendency of their revolution- 
ary fchemes, openly avowed, and as openly re- 
duced to pradticc, began to fuppofc that if a free 
courfe had been granted them by the admiffion of 
a thoufand emiffacies into this country, we fhould 
ftill have enjoyed internal tranquillity, and none of 
thofe fcenes which have been dirfplayed with fuch 
terrific afpeft on the French theatre have been ex- 
hibited among us. Many, who confidered the 
war as juft^ by reafon of the aggreffion on the 
part of the enemy, and necejfary for our own pre- 
fervation, began to fuppofe that we had beea 
dragged into ic by his majefty's minifters, without 
neceffity^ and with the mod flagrant injuftice. So 
fickle is popular opinion, and while temporary 
imprcffions are allowed to operate to the extinflion 
of every preceding fentimcnt, and to the pre- 
clufion of every wife anticipation of futurity, fo 
apt is it to run into the moft marked contrarieties f 

Such fluftuations of opinion will always happen 
when men*s judgments are not direfted by rational 
and fteady views, but by the varying fucceffion of 

events. 
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events> and are laid open to the influence, of that 
declamation which this fo frequently affords oppor- 
tunities of employing. In faft^.that popular elo« 
quence» whofe objedt is not to inform the under- 
ftanding, but to move and manage the paflions, 
always artfully adapts itfelf to events^ and^ laying 
hold of the favourable circumftances which they 
prefent^ applies them to the peculiar objed of 
perfuafion which it has in view. There are events, 
however^ which require no aid of eloquence toena* 
ble them to make the ftrongeft imprefllon on every 
mind that is not utterly impenetrable to the force 
of truth. They fpeak^ of themfclves, the ftrongefl: 
language, and carry cqnvidion even to fuch as had 
been deluded by falfe appearances,' and cheated^ 
as it were, out of thofe natural and jufl: fentimetits 
which their own unfophiflricated reafon had formerly 
adopted. Of this kind is the termination of the 
late negotiation at Lifle, and the unequivocal proofs 
of the duplicity ^nd determined hoftility of tho 
French rulers towards Great Britain, which have 
lately been laid before the public. Thefe have 
brought back numbers to their firfl; opinion with 
regard to the war, and have even convinced many 
who reprobated it from the beginning. There is 
in the people of Great Britain, notwithftanding 
occafional paroxyfms of delufion^ a fund of good 
fenfe which enables them to lee things in their pro* 
per light, when they are fairly reprefcnted, and 
momentary imprefllons arc effaced by events which 

^ difclofo 
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difclofe truth more powerfully than the moft thho* 
rate difquifitions. As the right judgment to be 
formed with refpe6t both to our prefent fituation, 
ind to the ccnduft we are ftill required to hold, 
depends on two or three fimple inquiries, it may 
be proper to ftate and examine thefe as briefly as 
poflible. To this the prefent period feems particu- 
larly favourable. The fludluations which public 
opinion has experienced, appear to have reftored 
men's minds to that middle ftate which promilcs 
to the caufe of truth a patient hearing, and pre- 
pares them for its reception when it is fairly pro- 
pofcd to them without the afFedation of ornament, 
and the artful inflnuations of delufive eloquence. 

Was the war in which we are engaged necejfa^ 
ry and unavoidable ? Has it hitherto been con- 
duced, as far as the adminiftration 6f this country 
has been concerned, with as much prudence and 
fuccefs as we had reafon to expeft, all circumftan- 
ces confidered ? What are the moft effeftual means 
of obtaining a fpeedy, a fair, and an honouraWc 
peace ? By honourable I underftand that which is 
confiftcnt with the dignity of Great Britain ; and I 
maintain that any peace to which this epithet, thus 
tindcrftood, is not applicable, muft, to this coun- 
try, be detrimental for the prefent, and infecure for 
the future. Thefe are the only fubjedls that fecm 
neccffary to be difcufled^ to enable us so form a juft 
eftimate of our fituation in the prefent iwful crifis^ 

5 and 
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and to adopt, and pcrfcvcre in, that condudk which 
that fituation dictates* 

I. Was the war in which we arc engaged ntcej}^ 

That war is one of the moft horrible fcourges of 
humanity, that it is the nioft facred duty of thofc 
.to whom the gteat concerns of nations are commit* 
ted, to guard them, to the utn:K>ft of their power, 
from its horrible defolation, and that they ought 
never to have recourfe to the awful decifion of arms, 
unlefs for the defence or prcfervation of their moft 
valuable rights, are truths which every perfon of 
fenfe and humanity readily admits, and fondly 
chcrilhes. It is ncedlefs to employ much oratory 
in endeavouring to Bx on the mind a ftrong ab« 
harrcnce of war, by an affefting defcription of its 
•horrors, Thefc are, at prcfent, fufficiently felt all 
over Europe, and none who have any pretenfions 
-to rationality or feeling, but muft (hudder on the 
reyicw of the fccncs of carnage and mifery which 
this war has already produced. May God grant 
that the rccolledion of thefe may long remain in the 
minds of princes and ftatcfmen, and,' after the pre- 
fent contcft is terminated by a general peace, long 
prevent the renewal of fuch an efFufion of blood I 

Notwiihftanding thefe melancholy reflexions, 
which are, more or lefs, applicable to every war, 

but 
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but particularly applicable to the prcfcnt; yet, 
as long as human depravity exifts, no other alter- 
native may remain to an injured party, but vindi- 
cation, of right by an appeal to arms, or uncon* 
ditional fubmiffion to a violent aggreflbr. In this 
cafe, all the calamities and all the guilt of war are 
chargeable, not on that date which defends, but 
on that which invades, righl j efpccially if every 
thing has been done to obtain, by equitable dif* 
cuflion, that which is ultimately maintained by 
* fprce. 

Now, it is on this ground that we meet thofe 
who aflert that the war might have been avoided 
by this country. Before we proceed, however, 
to the examination of the point in queflion, it may 
be proper to confider what is implied in the terms, 
that the war might have been avoided. Is it meant 
that Great Britain might, for fomc tinrie, have re- 
mained a quiet fpeftator of the conquefts of the 
French on the continent, and have, during that pe- 
riod, enjoyed a neutrality which, while it exempted 
us from the immediate calamities of war, was highly 
favorable to the ambitious and aggrandizing views 
of the enemy ? I grant, that, in this fenfe, the 
war might have been avoided: but I contend, at 
the fame time, that this tranquillity would, to us, 
have been the repofe of a lethargy, which would 
have deprived us of all power of exertion, when- 
everit might be demanded for our own immediate 

pfefervationi 



prdtf vation ; and that this demand could not have 
been delayed beyokid the period to which the 
French government might have chofen to limit 
it. If the meaning of the expreflion be, that, if 
the war had not been undertakcni we might, 'at 
this timcj have ' enjoyed internal quiet and ex- 
ternal fecurity, and have alfo fulfilled our ob- 
ligations to our allies, with whom we were con^* 
neded by folemn treaties, exifting long before the 
commencement of the prefent hoftilities, and 
whole fafety we were bound, by evety confideratiom 
of tntereft and honour, to confult ; this is a very 
falfe reprefentation of (he cafe, and fuch as will not 
bear the flightefl: examination* 

Mr. Erfkine has, in his ceUhfattd p^mphlet> 
endeavoured to evince that the alarms of minifterSj 
wth refpeft to the introdudion of French princi- 
{)les amongft us, were groundlefs ; tfiat the mea- 
fures taken to prevent their dlfFufion were both 
unneceflary and inefFeflual, and that they tended 
only to irritate the French government, and to 
precipitate us mto a war. That opinions can be 
Ifiiccefsfully combated by argument only, or by an 
Uppeal to the hearts of mankind, is readily granted. 
But> when opinions are of that nature that per- 
nicious aftion muft be the fpeedyrefult; and when 
the government of a neighbouring nation not 
only openly profefles opinions hoftile to every other 
tftai^liibcd government^ but alfo publicly com- 

c municates^ 
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monicaitesi to deputies from turbulent focieties in 
another ftate^ the mod folemn marks of its appro* 
bation i it is certainly neither criminal^ nor impru- 
dent, for the rulers of that ftate to adopt fuch inter- 
nal regulations as appear mod conducive to its own 
fecurity. . With thcfc no foreign power has any 
right to interfere. If it takei umbrage on this 
account^ it alTumes a control over other nations^ 
incompatible with their independence; and if this 
umbrage manifcfts a hoftile difpofition, whatever 
infidious declarations may be made to the con- 
trary, it is wife and juft to take fuch meafur^s .0^ 
fecurity, ^whether by drawing clofcr the ties of 
connexion with foreign powers, or by placing the 
force of the country on the mod refpedlable foot- 
ing, as the neceffity of the cafe may require* 

V 

Was our government to abflain from all fuch 
mcafurcs nrferely bccaufe they might give offence 
to the French ? Were we to truft our fecurity 
to their good graces^ or to the continuance of any 
favourable opinion of us which they might enter- 
tain ? Can any one be ignorant of the rapi^ 
vicilTitudes to which the prevailing fyftems in 
France were fubjefb, and of the fudden fucceiHoM 
of ruling fadions and leaders.? The favqurab)f 
fentiments of one party towards this country 
might, to another, havcbecn afufficientrcafqn for 
adopting views of hoftility. . Will any nun aflfert 
that the French charadter had totally changed Iincc 
I X the 
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the beginning of the revolution, that it had loft 
air its fpirit of political intrigue, all its views 
of aggrandizement, all its hereditary jealoufy and 
rivajfhip of Great Britain ? When this charafler 
had acquired a greater facility of unfolding its 
energy, and of colleSing its ftrength, was no 
apprehenfton to' be entertained of its and, aft^r 
war had commenced between France and the 
coalefced continental powers, the iffue of which 
ttiight prove favourable to the former, would it 
have . been wife to commit our fafety to the cer- 
tainty of always maintaining with her a friendly 
correfpondence ? Could any minifter of this 
country have been juftified in neglecting fuch 
rheafures as appeared at that time the moft likely 
to prevent the French power from extending on the 
continent, and their revolutionary intrigues from 
operating in the heart of Great Britain i Such a 
falfe iecurity, fuch humane plans of conciliation, 
and fuch magnanimous offers of eftablifhing ra- 
tional liberty in France, bear no analogy to that 
condiidt which the French had adopted with re- 
gard to us, and, we are morally certain, they 
would have continued to purfue. They could 
not bfi ignorant that the government of this 
country could not relifh the revolutionary prin- 
ciples which they were diOfeminating far anti wide ; 
and they could not but fufpeA, that fooner oc 
later it might be neceflary for us either to take 
{kfi-ppen fhare in the war, or, by an armed 
c 2 neutrality. 



fieutralieyj to difkate fOch a peace to the conttnd^ 
ing powers^ as was mod compatible with the 
tnterefts of Great Britain. Is k to be fuppoiedy 
or can any receding man fufier his imagination 
fp far to delude hitp^ as to think th^ the French 
would have remafned idle^ and not, by their 
emifiaries fenf to every part of the firiti(h do« 
minions, have endeavoured to excite fuch troubles 
as would have effeAually drawn off the attention 
of our government from foreign to domeftic con^ 
cerns? This is the natural channel in which 
things would have flowed ; and it is no haaardoua 
afiertion, that we might have had, in this cafe, a 
revolution, in all its horrors, in our ifland. Was 
this dreadful probability to be committed to the 
decifion of unforefeen events, and were no mea* 
fures to be adopted which might eflfcftoally pre^ 
elude it ? It has hitherto beeA precluded by the 
war, which has {>revented French emiOaries from 
^ communicatiitg, ib extenfivdy^ their fecret deadly 
poifon, and has armed us at all points to witKftand 
^nd repel every open attack* 

It is not on this ground however that 1 mean ik> 
juftify the war $ for this was not the ground on 
which it was undertaken ; the oaufeof the adual 
commencement, or rather oE the repulfion of hoi^ 
tilities on the part of this country, was jfiich as it 
\i9$ %hMtitdj imp^He to avoid* 

^ Put, 
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- But, before 1 proceed to thfe poitit> I wijh tQ 
make a few remarks on ^^other of Mr: Erikiae'4 
alTercioQS nearly connefted with what I have juft 
been dating. This aflTertion is^ that if this ctnst^ 
cry had taken no part in the confederacy ^againft 
France^ but had rather difcountenanced it^ the un- 
fortunate Lewis the Sixteenth n>igfat have now been 
firoily feared on his throne, the beloved fovercign of 
a free and a happy people. This affertion is en* 
ttrely gratuitous, and founded neither on the e^^pe- 
rience of hiftory, nor on accurate knowledge of ch^ 
flate of France. After the ioipulfe which the 
French nation bad received from its firft rcvdor' 
tton^ it is by no means probable that ic would have 
remained within any bounds of moderation, bus, 
particularly with its ardent character, much more 
fuppofable that it would have run the whole career 
of political phrenzy. All the eflre£i:s> therefore, 
afcribed fole^y to- the combination formed iEigaSoft 
France, might as eafily have proceeded (r6m her 
own internal agitations. There ^as no combina- 
tion of princes againft this country during the un^ 
happy convulfions in the reign of Charles the Firll, 
and yet that monarch was beheaded, and a re-^ 
ipublic eftablilhcd. When Cromwell got poAeflion 
jo( the government, he fought foreign wak* to od- 
^upy the.veftlefs minds of bis country meni and the 
kaders of the republican fa&ion in France,' after 
having dethroned and murdered their nxmarch, 
Would| for the fantie reafon^ h^vr engaged their na« 

tion 
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libn in fome conteft with their neighbours, if none 
had exifted before; and Great Britain would^ in alt 
probability, have been the objeft on which they 
might have exercifed their enterprife and their 
valour. 

It is alfo a fa£i: confident with the knowledge 
of every perfon well acquainted with the internal 
ftate of France, for feveral years preceding the re- 
volution, that among the philofbphers and politi- 
cal fpeculators of that country, the defire of a re- 
publican government was warmly cheriflied. It 
cannot be believed that thofe men would have loil 
the opportunity, which the agitation of the public 
mind afforded them, for realizing their favourite 
projeft I and from the influence they bad acquired, 
and were daily increafing, it is probable they would 
have affefted it, whether their country had been in- 
volved in foreign hoftility or not. When all this 
IS confidered, it will appear what credit is due to 
Mr. Erikine's Utopian fpeculations on this fub^ 

I now proceed to confider the immediate caufes 
of our war with France, after having premifed 
fome obfervations relative to the hoftilities between 
that country and the continental powers. Much 
has been written, and much mpre faid, on the fa- 
, mous convention at Pilnitz. A copy of that cdn- 
vencioo, as founded on- a partition^treaiy, conclud- 
ed 
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ed and figned at Pavia in July 1791, is product 
ia. the New Annual Regifter for 1792. Before (ho 
cenfure^ wbicb. it fo juftly delerves, as calculated 
only to ferve the purpofes of the mod unprinciple4 
defpotifai, qan be applied to the contrivers of it» 
it muft be proved that it really ex^ifted. , Of this 
partition-treaty no docunnent whatever has bee^ 
produced^ and its reality refts wholly on the. afler* 
tions of newfpapers. The writers of the New An- 
nual Ri^gifter 179,3 acknowledge that they had been 
tiiuch ccnfurcd for inferting, in their preceding vOf 
Jume^ the above?*nientioned copy of it -, and pretend 
xo juftify themfelves on the vague grounds of its 
^being held authentic by perfons well verfed ia dtpla^ 
matic affairs. Fpr this we have only their own aC? 
fertion, and, on. the fupppGcion of its truthj only 
the opinion of thofe perfons whofe (kill in diplomar 
jtic aflfairs they efteenned. But whether this qao b^ 
accounted a fufficient grqund of hiftorical truti^ 
in a matter of fuch great iaiportance, every. judU 
clous and refleding nrian will determine. For any 
thing which the public knows to the contrary^ that 
this treaty was. fabricated at Paris to. ferve thepur^ 
|>ofes of party)' is as likely> as that it really exiftetL 
The writers of the New Annual Regifter have alfo 
jcalled upoathe combined powers to puMiJh tbereal 
treaty^ as the fullefl: refutation of their, mifreprefent- 
^tioa of it) and thought themfely.e^. entitled to crer 
di; till it Ihpuld bcpublilhed. ^This is one of tjhe 
moft fingular modes of defence ^that were ,. ever 

adopted. 



idopttd: For, if the' treaty never exifted, h6# 
tbuld it ' be pgblrQied ? and if fome treaty enn^ 
bracing objedbs Very different from thofe alleged, 
liad. been concluded) do the eoAtr^ing parties 
immediately become bbund to poblifh this to ihe 
trorld as ifoon as an anonymous writer thinks 
pi^t>]ber^ to charge them with the riioft odious dei 
figns ^ As well might it be maintained, ia privaft 
iife, that if any two perfons enter into mutual en- 
gagements; which they think proper to keep fecret, 
vtiiiH a third, delirous of knowing the nature oF 
tRe tranfaftion, calumniates them in the groffeft 
f*ianner ; on this account, they wouW in their own 
jyftiiication be obliged to difclofe the whole of 
tifeir agreement, which very. laudable reafons 
crtight induce rhcm to conceal, and that the ^c- 
ruftr woufW not be bound tb make good liis 
^arge, or to incnr the penalties of a libel. It 
fcas alfo been aflcrt^ that Great Britain acciided 
i*^ this fuppofed treaty J but as this aflerti6h 
liaS been brought forward with more appearinc6 
^of 'hefitation, fo it "has been folly and piib^ly 
defirtl.' The truth is, that -nd^ftrch treaty* ever 
Txifted, which wcrtums all the^dcclamation wlitclfc 
the fuppoHtion of its exiftence has occafioned. 
But, although this non-exiftence Could not be 
'aflcrtcd, it was the bufincfs of thofe who argued 
from the foppdfition of this treaty, firft to prove 
that it did exiftj not the bufinefs of thofe whifrt 
they accufed, to prove that it did not, 
* . After 
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After all, whatever credit may be given to the 
Articles of the convention of Pilnitz, and tO- the 
treaty of Pavia, fuppofed to have preceded it, 
yet,i while Great Britain took no (hare in the 
hoftilities againft France/ neither the principles 
nor the conduft which thefe involved can, with any 
fhadow of reafon, be imputed to the government, 
of this country. 

In order to determine the txz& merits of 
meafures which have been adopted a confiderable 
time before, and have drawn after them a feries of 
momentous confequences, it is necelTary to con^- 
template things, not as they (land btfore us at 
prefent, but in the afpeA which they bore when 
fuch meafures were adopted. Events beyond all 
probable conjefture, at any given time, ought no 
more to influence our judgment of pad actions, than 
fuch as are ftill hid in the impenetrable darknefs of 
futurity ought to affect our opinions of the pre- 
fent. There is, however, a propenfity in mankind 
to confider themfelves as having always pofibflcd 
that knowledge which they have acquired by the 
gradual fucceflion of events, and, while their un- 
derftandings have been in a conftant though im- 
perceptible ftate of fluftuation, to afcribe to them 
uniformity and permanence of decilion. 

If we carry our thoughts backwards four or 
five years, and view the political complexion of 

p things 
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things as* they then flood, we (hall acknovvkdgd 
that, the principles, the conduft, and the un- 
bridled licentioufnefs of the French could not fail 
lo difquiet and to alarm every regular governnient 
in Europe. Long before there was any appear- 
ance of Combination againft them, many afts of 
the mod ferocious barbarity had been comnaitted 
in France, without any atempt to reftrain or 
punifh. But let any man, at this day, confider 
the fcenes of the 20th of June, of the loth of 
Auguft, and of the 2d of September 1792, and fay. 
if he can rcfleft on them without the deepeft hor- 
ror. Can any ptrfon review the open and pro- 
feffed abjuration of €very religious principle with- 
out experiencing that averfioh which, notwithftand* 
iiig the ridicule thrown on fuch fentiments by un- 
feeling inripiety, every good mind will ever en- 
tertain? yf combination of dejpots is as odious to 
the. writer of thefc page's, as it can be to any 
human beingi and he knows none to whom thefc 
terms are fo applicable as to the prefcnt governmcrtt 
of France. But he will not fufFer the found of 
thefe words y even when applied to the abfolute 
monarchies of the Continent, to fupprefs either 
'the diftates of his judgment, or the feelings of 
his heart; and he will maintain that it was the 
duty of every man, ^ who had the means, to en- 
deavour to ftop the progrefs of ferocity, cruelty, 
and favage emancipation from every humane and 
rational principle^ He will maintain, that, as the 
. ~ dcfire 
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defire of doing fo was of all feelings the tnoft 
natural, fo the attempt was fo far laudable. It 
bas been again and again repeated, that it was 
pot qpnfiftent With' found policy to interfere in 
grencb affairs, and. would have been jTiqch wifcr 
to have fuffered that people, atall h^zard$, to be- 
conie the prey of, their contending fadions, and^ 
likie the ibjdiets:pf jC^c|nrius, to deftroy one ano^he}: 
ty theii;.own yveappns. Is it not furprifing, how- 
cver> that while nothing but the calmeft rcafon^ 
or rather . the moft frigid policy, is required . fr.otti 
the cncnnies <;>f France, .and every^^tf^ip^ contrary 
to this ftigmatized. with .the fevereft epichets^ .aJ^ 

.the;mo{Lharharou5 ^^g^W^^j.^Pt^ T./l*^^:^^; u:?!^^^^°f^ 
has been hurried arc CQn,ftantly ..e^jpufi^d or palli* 
ated, on the ground: of paflion, .which^j . though 
-inpnioderately indulged^^^\ya§. yet natural in its ori- 
gia? Iq thecafe (ith^lapr, every plea of feel- 
ing, ^ow£verfava^e. in its.operatipQSj^.i^ readily- 
admitted; In the pafe pf, the fprm.^r^ every the 
foialleft deviation from the diftates.^jigid'reafon, 
however conformabte to FJi^beft fe/tfig>git^ of the 
human heart, is brar^ded;with thc.fltrongeft jnarks 
of condemnation* : . ' . . : . 



That no foreign natibn has .a right to interfere 
in.thedomeftic tranfadiions of another, -whatever 
be- their nature, has, been frequenriy alleged j but 
it. ha? been, alleged with more boldncfe of af- 
feriipn than with cyidepce of truth. ^ For if the 
, V 7, immoderate 
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immoderate power of any one ftatc, or a decided 
fpirit of ambition, can juftify others in, endeavour- 
ing to fccure themfclves againft it; the fame 
ireaibn will be equally valid for endeavouring to 
put a flop to fuch a fpirit of anarchy, and of 
favag€ cruelty, as threatens to extend its per- 
nicious influence to every furrounding nation ; and 
this, I believe, is admitted by all writers oh the 
law of nature and of nations. If thii is not merely 
probable ; if fedition has been openly encouraged, 
and invitation given ta the difdontinted of every 
Other ftatc to feek protedidn from the rulers of any 
one country ; if folemn treaties have been dircftly 
violated; it will not furely be denied that neigh- 
bouring governments are entitled to confult their 
own fccurity, by endeavouring to check the power 
by which fuch condudt Has been adopted. That 
^11 this had happened in France, and that, in par^ 
ticular, the rights of the German Princes, in that 
country, confirmed by folemn treaties, had, long 
before the continental war, been deftroyed, merely 
becaufe the French nation thought it convenient 
to do fo, cannot be called in qucftion. For the 
lad they indeed offered an indemnification, and 
gfiperw^rds gave feme explanations of their other 
obnoxious proceedings, when it becaonc ncccflfary 
tQ diminifh the alarm they had occafioned. Bu( 
were other powers obliged to fubmit both their 
Internal tranquillity and their external relations to 
{he arbitrary decifiops of the government of Fr^ce, 

and 
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. and to remalfl entirely dependent on the views of 
things which it might adopts ^according as its 
intereft or gcnerofity might diftate ? When the 
JFrench were permitted to take fuch vigorous 
rheafures as their circumftances might prefcribe %o 
them, were all the other powers of Europe tcv have 
their hands tied up, and, for fear of exafperating 
them, to rely wholly on their benevolence ? What- 
ever the partifans of every thing called French 
may decide on thefe fubjedts, no perfon of calm 
and impartial judgment can fuppofe that fuch 
pufiUanimous fubmiflTion was confident either with 
prudence or with virtue. Let it alfo be remem- 
bered, that one of the articles of accufation againfi: 
the unfortunate Queen of France was, ^^ that Ihc 
«' induced the King and the Affcmbly to declare 
^* war againft Auftria, contrary to every principle 
^' of found policy^ and the public welfare/' This 
charge wasfalfe, as far as it applied to the Queen; 
but it fhews that there was a time when the 
rulers of France themfelves conddered this de- 
claration of war as ill-grounded and precipitate. 
In the a& of accufation againft the deputies 
of the Gironde party, who were tried on the 
5t4th of Odober 17 93, one charge alfo was 
^* their having made war be declared, firft againft 
^' Auftria, and afterwards againft ^England and 
^' Hollands" fo that, notwithftanding the juftice 
which is in this view afcribed to the French by 
their Engliih admirers, it is evident that even the 
5 Jacobins 



Jacobins themfelves confidcred the guilt as whplly 
imputable to the leaders of the ruling faftion in 
France, who advifcd and comnnenced the war* 

I beg, however, it may be confidcred that I .am' 
not undertaking the defence of the continental 
powers which combined* againft France. AH I 
meati to eftablifh is, that all the principles on 
which they afted are not deferving of that un- 
qualified cenfure with which they have bew ftigma- 
tized. It is peculiar to party-fpirit to condenin or 
applaud without difcriminatioi), and not to adjuft its 
condemnation or cenfure to the nature of objeds, 
but to adjuil the nature of obje6ts to its own palfions. 

After all, the government of this country is 
little concerned in the fcntimerits that may be 
entertained with refpeft to the principles of the 
continental combination. I(s condudt ftands on 
very difirrent grounds^ and all that has hitherto 
been faid on the niotiv^s by which the continental 
powers were influenced, only goes to prove that 
neither France has been fo blamelefs, nor they fo 
guilty, as the friends. of republicanifm gre fain to 
fuppofe. . , 

Let us now^ confider the caufes of the war be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The latter ha- 
ving declared hoftilities againfl; the King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, M. Chauvelin, minifter pleni- 
potentiary 
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J)Otcntiary pf the King of the French, delivered 
to Lord Grenville, fecretary of ftate for the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, a memorial dated May the 
12th, 1792. In this, after having explained the 
motives which induced France to declare and 
commence hoftilities, and expreffed his hope that 
thefe will appear fatjsfaftory to the Britilh govern- 
ment, he requires that, conformably to the treaty 
of navigation and commerce of the 26th of Sep- 
tember 1786, his Britannic Majefty (hall prohibit 
all the fubjefts of Great Britain and Ireland (and 
publifti the order in the ufual way through the 
two kingdoms, and the iflands and countries depen- 
dent theteon) from committing any hoftility againft 
French fhips at fea; and from taking out any pa« 
tent, commiflion, or letters of reprifal from the 
different princes or ftates at war with France, or 
making ufe, in any way, of fuch patents or commif- 
fions. He alfo defires, in the name of the King of 
the French, that all the articles of the faid treaty 
which have reference to the cafe of one of the con- 
trafting powers being at war, and particularly, ar-. 
ticlca? third, fixteenth,- fortieth, and forty-firft, (hall 
be punftually obferved and executed, as the King 
of the French is, on his part, determined to do m 
all the ftipulations of the faid treaty. 

In confequertce of this note, the proclamation 

of the 25 th of May of the fame year was iffued, 

'ftrraiy enjoining the prohibitioris demanded, and 

enforcing 
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enforcing the ftipulations referred to by M. 
Chauvclin. 

On the :24th of the fame month and yeao 
another note was prefented to Lord Grenville, 
by the fame miniftcr plenipotentiary, referring to 
the royal proclamation iflucd on the 21ft, for 
the preventing of tumultuous meetings and fedi- 
tious writings; and, on the fuppodtion that fomc 
expreffidhs in that proclamation appeared to give 
credit to the opinions which the enemies of France 
ftrove to propagate relative to the intentions of 
Great Britain, giving an explanation of the fenti^r 
ments and principles of the French govfrnment, 
and requeuing Lord Grenville to obtain his Britannic 
Majefty's permiflion to communicate that official 
pote to the two houfes of parliament, before they 
deliberated on the proclamation of the 21 ft of 
May. 

In that proclamation no mention whatever was 
made of the French government, but general 
terms only were ufed. It was a matter entirely of 
domeftic government, and no foreign ambafTador 
had the fmallcft right to interfere* The propofal 
m'ade by M. Chauvelin to lay his note before the 
two houfes of parliament, if in any inftance re- 
duced to praftice, would go to overturn all that 
part of our conftitution which has vcfted, in bis 
Majefty alone, the right of correfponding, by means 

of 



tt lii^ rhiniitert, with foetign poweris, relativS 
to the afi^ir^ of the kingdom^ and hj allow- 
ing foreign ambafl&dor^ to hold dire£t communis 
tatlon with the two houfes of parliamentj would 
entail oh the nation all the evils of unqualified re* 
publicanifm. It is evident that M. Chauvelinj 
ahinnrated by the political principles which his 
countrymen had adopted, and poflefling all their 
cunning ind fubtlety, had made this attcrhpt with 
a view to acquirie greiater influence over the coun* 
fels of this country s nor is it unlikely that he 
may have held previous confultation with fome 
perfons whofe politics coincided with his own* 
But his Majefty*s minifters rightly underftood the 
nature of fuch official notes j and Lord Grcnville, in 
his anfwcr dated the 25:t(i of May, wifely pointed 
out the impropriety of M, Chauvclin's requifitionj 
and with politenefs and moderation declined it* 
It is fortletfaing fingular that, while the French 
were declaring their ftrongeft indignation agairift 
foreign powers for attempting to interfere in their 
revolution, which threatened to extend its convulfive 
influence to evcTy neighbouring natiouj they Ihould 
in this ji^anner^ artful indeed and concealed fromi 
vulgai- pcnetratiofi, prcfume to take a ftep' re- 
lative to this coujltry, which might have drawn 
after it the fubverOon of an effential part of its 
conftitution. 

X The 
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The French convention had, in November 1792V 
declared the navigation of the Scheldt to be open^ 
in dirc6t violation of the treaty of Weftphalia, 
concluded in i648> and of the rights which the 
Dutch had acquired by that treaty. The fucccfs 
of. their arms in the Netherlands had infpircd 
thenn with a degree of arrogance they had not 
hitherto affumed; difclofed to thcni views of ag- 
grandizement and conqueft they have ever fincc 
fandly cherilhedj and induced them to confidcr 
thcmfelves as no longer contending merely for 
their own conftitution, but as entitled to the right 
of diftating to proftrate Europe. It has been 
aflerted that the Dutch were fo far from requefting 
Great Britain to take any concern in the bufinefs 
of the Scheldt, that they viewed it as a matter of 
great indifference ; and in order to Ihew the 
verfatility of the politics of this country with re- 
gard to that objeft, it is ftated in the New Annual 
Regifter 1792, that the Britifli ambaflador Sir 
Jofeph York went purpofcly to Antwerp in 1786, 
to inftigate the inhabitants of that city to Infift 
on the free navigation of their river. Nothing 
can more clearly evince the ignorance of the writer 
by whofe pen this affertion was committed to 
paper; fincc it is certain that' Sir Jofeph York 
(Lord Dover) left the Hague four years before 
that period, and never after aded in any diplomatic 
capacity. Equally groundlefs is the whole repre- 
fentation of the indifFerence of the Dutch to the 

opening 
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Opening of the Scheldt. Both the government 
and the people loudly exclaimed againft it, as an 
event the moft fatal to their interefts ; and, what 
will appear very aftoniftiing to thofe who affcrt 
fads without the fmalleft knowledge of the coun- 
try in which they are faid to have happened, 
the Anti-Stadtholdcrian party was principally 
alarmed by the project of opening the Scheldt. 
The reafon is obvious; Amfterdam, the chief feat 
of that party, would have been the principal fuf- 
fcrer. Can any thing prove, in a more convin- 
cing manner, the anxiety of the Dutch on this fub- 
jeft, than their having a few years before paid to 
the Emperor Jofeph, eleven millions of florins, to 
prevent him from executing the projeft which the 
French convention had now declared their refolu- 
tion to effeduate ? It is a certain fafb, that the 
States General, though prevented, by the proximity 
of the French to their territories, from making a 
public ^nd official application, did neverthelefs fb- 
licit the exertions of the Britifli government for 
fruftVating this defigns that on this folicitation 
was founded Lord Auckland's affurance to them 
that his Britannic Majefty was both ready and 
determined to execute, with good faith, the treaty 
concluded between Great Britain, Holland, and 
Fruffia, in 1788; and that this was abfolutely 
ncceflary to give eflfefb to any ^ negotiations th^t' 
(night be fet op foot for the purpofe in view« 

« 4 It 



|t was impoflible (or his Majefty and bis imoi^ 
^crs to remain indolent fpeftators of the prqgref^ 
q[ the Frengh arms in th^ Netherlands, in Savoyi^ 
and in Germany^ even although this had bm^ 
accompanied with no violation of treaties, which 
this country was bound tp fee refpcftcd. Thisi 
circun^ftance itfelf of the aggranc^i^enaent of 
France would, at any time, have been a fuffiqient 
reafon for putting thefe realms in a relpedable 
ftate of defence^ for preventing the Frencl> frooq^ 
increaiing their refources, and ftrengchening their 
credit by the circulation of their afl5gnats, by the 
purchafe of military (lores in the Rritifh dominions, 
^d by draining the country of thofe fupplies of 
corn which, in the event of a, war, might be fq 
^leceffary to its own fuUQftcnce. This is a fuffi- 
cicnt juftification . of fome mcafurcs of fecurity 
(lecellarily adopted at that time^ which have beeq 
reprefented as infr^ftions pf the commercial treaty 
svith France, How far this ncceffity was in ihi 
prefent cafe real, and not invented to fcrve the 
purpofe of a moment, will be evident from re^ 
Reding that a h&ion marked with every feature 
pf iniquity and barbarous ferocity, a fadion which 
has been the objcft of execration to every hpneft 
heart, a fadlion which \s now the abhorrence of 
Frenchmen thcmfelves, but a faftion whofe blackeft 
anions were then palliated^ if not juftiHed, by 
fome Englifti republicans, — from rcfledling that; 
|he Jacobins had then feized on the government 

of 



©f France, Th? hfad and faul of thi^ U&ksi 

W$t$ the dpt^able Robcfpierre : and will uny mm 

]iay^ the boldnefs^ at this day, tQ raavotj^tn tha( 

l^he government of this coijntry had no jirft gro|in4 

of alar^Q from the dominion of fvich a tyxant, iq 

a neighbouring nation; qo juft r^afon for taking 

iuch meafures of defence as might enfure our 

fafety, when it fhould pleafe :biQa aod bi$ ac^rom* 

{dicea, in ihiejr wanton thtrft of blood, to attac]( 

1^8 ? Ye who rejrp^in the feelings of hun^ian futturei 

who hjsLv^ any itgard for virtue^ any avorfion fronj 

yipc, any Tcfpeft for the rights conferred by God 

pn bis rational qr^ation, apy fenfeof the yearnings . 

of cpmpalilon which che heart of man will ret^ia 

eye^i b its loweft debafement^ any recolleftioo 

pf what IS due to the cries of diftrefi, any rcver* 

t^d for confcience, fcM* honor, for ^1 that diftin** 

gUifhds mia from the wolf and the tiger ; iay if 

jfi was poffible for a human being to contemplate 

the infernal deeds of the favages who at thad 

^ time governed and degraded France, and not to 

;yf\{h fpmeieciirity againft their afiauks; fay if it 

was pofCble for a rminifier of Great Britain to 

^bftain from placi(^ his country in fuch a ilate, as 

would enable her to repel -every attempt to deftroy 

,her liberties, to ov^erturn k& conftitution, to wreft 

from her, her pplTeQaons^-^if it would not have 

been in the hjgheft degree criminal to negled any 

prefaution neceflary to tliis purpofe ? The Jaco^ 

^jns ;hen poljfeflfcd the fupreme power of France ; 

and 
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ind to negotiations with the Jacobins our govern^ 
mcnt was required to truft for fccurity, without 
any nneafurcs of vigour which might demonftrate 
that we were able to rcGft them \ The Jacobins 
are now abhorred in France^ and the Jacobins 
were then to be courted a^d careffed by England ! ' 

The judicial murder of the French King, ac- 
companied with peculiar circumftances of cruelty, 
had excited one unanimous burft of indignation 
over all Europe. The Britifh nation, in particular, 
was affcfted with the ftrongeft impreffions of fym- 
pathy for the royal family of France, and of ab- 
horrence of their blood-thirfty perfecutors. When 
the news of the difmal cataftrophe reached Lon« 
don> the public theatres, ready to begin their en^ 
tertainments, were inftantan^oufly fliur, and every 
countenance was the pi&ure of the deepeft melan« 
choly. An appeal is now made to the fpontaneous 
feelings of the nation, at that period ; and the 
reader is requefted to lay his hand on hh hearty, 
and declare whether he did not participate the 
compaflTionate ftirrings of humanity, and the glow 
of indignation ; whether he could enter into the 
frigid and unfeeling arguments then ufed by many, 
and confidered as mere declamation every thing 
that was then faid oh the' wanton cruelty, the 
boundlefs ambition, the unprincipled politics, and 
the deftruftivc fyftem of the French demagogues ? 
If, at that time, he really thought his country ran 
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tto iriflc whatevW from, their ftscrdt machinafioiiSi 
or their open proceedings, with regard whether to^ 
ourfelves or to our.alliea? Had we nothing clfe to 
do but to negotiate, and neglefliing every prcpa^ 
ration of defence, and every meafure of fecurity, 
to truft all that was dear to us to the good graces 
of our determined enemies, and to that conciliadoa 
which boundlefs conceQion might efieftuate? Can 
*it be denied that a member of the French execu- 
tive council had addreffed a letter to all the friends 
of liberty in our fea-ports, containing thefe words : 
*' The King of England and his parliament mean 
** to make war againft usi Will the Englifti rt- 
** publicans fufFer it ? Already thefe free men 
** fhew their difcontent, and the repugnance* 
*V which they have to bear arms againft their 
«* brothers the Frencli. Well, we will fly to their 
«* fuccour — ^We will make a defcent on. the ifland 
<« —We will lodge there fifty thoufend caps of 
** liberty, and we will ftrctch out our ai*ms to our 
«« republican brethren.— The tyranny of their go- 
*^ vcrnnEiCnt will foon be deftroyed." ,•: 

To this letter, written by a member of the exe- 
cutive council, is oppofed another from M, Con?* 
dorcec, ^expre^ing an anxious defire of maintain-* 
. ing.an amicable underftanding and generous friend- 
ftxip with England. While the former is repre- 
fented as devoid of public authenticity, becaufe it 
proceeded from an individual^ though a member 
^ of 
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6^ iii tXKmve coQiitiil i the kigheil tegitii U 
tkimed to ch^ latter, as e^HtpreflTive of the fentU 
ments of the ^hoU French nation, though alio 
written by ast individud, of a public charaftcr 
much Tcfs important ! It is unneccffary to infifi: 
on a mode of reafbning (o evidently abfurd, and 
unfair. CondorceC addreflcd a circukr lectier of 
the fame kind to a great nunribcr of peffdns iti the 
Putch provinccsi which, although coiiiceived in 
the fame infidious terms of amity which havd 
charaderifed the conduit of the French whenever 
it ferved their ambitious and defpotic purpofes, had 
for its main objeft to fow diflenfion through the? 
country, and to induce the inhabitants to defert 
their gpvcmmerit. 

It tnay alfo be proper to fix the reader *s atten- 
tion on one particular circumftance which hap. 
pened about the beginning of 0ecember 1792 j 
naniely, that Dumouricr had adually propofed to 
the executive countil, to take pofTeflion of Maefl 
tricht, as nccefTary to his defending the Mcufe, 
and the territory of Liege. It is true that the 
cxecutivfe council rejeSed this propofalj but this 
rejeftion was, in all probability, occafioned by the 
vigorous Heps which Great Britain had then be- 
gun to take ; ahd if an exceflive and puiillanimous 
dread of war had been obferved in this Country, 
there is good reafon for believing that orders 
would have been iffued for occupying that im- 
9 portant 
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t)t>rtant place, without the fmallefl: regard to the 
Dutch republic. 

Still it h maintained there was no fufEcient 
ground for going to war, and abandoning cvtrj 
means, of negotiation. Neither was this required 
by the liieafures propofed to parliament in his 
Majefty^s fpcech, delivered on. the 28 th of January 
1793* All that was propofed was <' an augment- 
'^ atioti of our forces by fea and by land^ and the 
** adoption of fuch meafures as were neceflary ia 
*^ the prefent conjunfture, for maintaining the 
^' fecurity and rights of his Majefty^s own do- 
•' minions, for the fupport of his allies, and for 
«( oppofing the views of aggrandizement and am-i* 
<' bition, oil the part of France, dangerous at all 
*^ times to the general interefts of Europe, but 
*' peculiarly fo, when connefted with the propa- 
*' gation of principles which lead to the violation 
" of the moft facred duties, and arc utterly fub- 
« verfive of the peace and order of all civilized 
" fociety/' 

It deferves particular attention that the princi« 
pies above alluded to were not any longer propa« 
gated by fpeech and writing alone, but by force of 
arms ; and were therefore no longer to be refifted 
by mere argumentation, but by the fame inftru-* 
ments with which they were di0eminated, whenever 
thefe inftruments (hould be applied to this country^ 

F or 
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or ta thofe nations with which we were conne6bed 
by the ftrifteft bonds of alliance. Hitherto, how- 
ever, nohoftility exifted between Great Britain and 
France ; the road to negotiation was (till open ; 
find France herfelf precipitately barred it by her 
declaration of war againft his Britannic Majefty 
and the Stadtholder. Before we proceed to con- 
fider this declaration of war, as containing the mod 
convincing proof of all the hoftile intentions, and 
all the pernicious plans of revolutionifing both 
this country and Holland, imputed to the Frenqh, 
it will be proper to review the tranfaftion with 
M. Chauvelin, which immediately preceded it. 

In confidering this tranfaflion, two things are 
to be attended to : firft, the acknowledgment or 
rejedion of M. Chauvelin's capadty as ambaflador 
of the French republic -, and fecondly, the expla- 
nations which that gentleman gave of the ob- 
noxious decree of the 19th of November 1792, 
, of the conduft of the French relative to the 
Scheldt, and of their general fyftem with regard tQ 
the Britifh nation. 

As M. Chauvelin had been received as ambaf- 
fador in this country, on his credentials from 
Lewis the Sixteenth, it is evident that he could 
not be acknowledged here in any other capacity, 
as long as he had no other credentials to produce* 
This defed was indeed fupplied by thofe which he 
15 received 
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received from the ; executive council, and notified 
to Lord Grenville in the official note dated Paris> 
January 4th, 1793 j and which were formally re- 
jedcd by that nobleman in his letter to M. Chauve- 
lin of the 20th of the fame month and year. 
In order to judge of the principles on which thia 
rejedion took place, it is proper to obferve that 
it had been laid down by the government of thia 
country as an invariable maxim, that France had 
no right to intermeddle with the domeftic concerns 
of any other power, and had conftantly maintained 
that this maxim had been religioufly obferved, by 
itfelf, with regard to France. At firft view, the 
rcjeftion of M. Chauvelin's credentials appear^ 
to contradidt this profeflion : but, when accurately 
examined, it is in all refpefts that line of condudk 
which it diftated. To have acknowledged thefe 
credentials, implied a direft and avowed acknow- 
ledgment of the French republic, eftabliflied, not 
by the fpontancous and unanimous confent of that 
nation, nor even by a decided majority, but by the 
violent ufurpation of a party obtained by maflacre 
and bloodlhed unknown to a civilized age. To 
this government not only all the royaiifts, ftriftly 
fo called, but all who adhered to the conftitutions 
of 1789, 1790, and 1791, were hoRile. The 
ftrength of the royalift party itfelf was clearly 
eftabliflied by the long and bloody war of La 
Vendee ; and at the time that the convention in- 
VCfted M. Chauvclin with the dignity of its am- 
J? 2, baflfador^ 
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baflfador^ it was very doubtful if the convention 
could fubfift for half a year. The fuccefles of 
(he allies in the beginning of the following cam- 
paign^ and the defeftion and fubfequent plans of 
Pumdurier^ had very nearly accomplilhed their 
downfal in a much (horter period. Was it then 
the duty of the government of this country tQ 
contribute to the ftability of the convention, by 
the recognition of their ambafTadorj by the con** 
fequent avowal of the legality of the deftruftioa 
of the monarchy,] and of the judicial murder of 
the monarch; and by an implied difapprobation 
of every other power which might refufc to adopt 
the famel meafure? The reader is again begged 
to tranfport himfelfj in idea, into the midfi: of cir* 
cumftances as they flood at that time, and to 
confider all that has finqe happened as hid in 
the darknefs of futurity. L^t us fuppofe, for it 
was then a very fuppofable cafe^ that the party 
which adhered to royalty in France had as com- 
pletely triumphed over the republicans as thefe 
have triumphed over the royalifts, and refleft in 
what light the government of this country would 
then have appeared to all Europe, if it had pur^ 
chafed a tranfitory peace with the convention by 
acknowledging the republic in the perfon of her 
ambaffador* PufiUanimity and weaknefs would 
then have been imputed to the government of 
Great Britain, which might foon after have been 
involved in a wv wi(h the French monarchy^ 

animated 
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animated with all the fury of refcntment, on ac- 
count of the fan6lion granted to the atrocious deeds 
of the vanquiftied republicans. Our intereft 
would then have been as much hurt as it appears 
to be at prefent, and our honour completely loft, 
Sound policy therefore confpired with every fenti- 
ment of honour and outraged humanity^ in dic- 
tating fuch a condudl as implied no acknowledge 
ment of any government in France, erefted on the 
ruins of monarchy, till at leaft fuch government 
was eftabliflied by the general acquiefcence of the 
French nation, and by the general confent of the 
other States of Europe $ and had acquired fome 
appearance of ibiidity. 

Although M. Chauvelin's diplomatic capacity 
wasrejcfted, yet the dooi* was not (hut to fuch ex-» 
planaiions on both fides as might tend to the pre- 
fervation of peace. Thefe explanations chiefly 
related to the obnoxious decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, above mentioned ; to the affair of the 
Scheldt, and to the conduft of France with regard 
to the allies of Great Britain. It is nedeflary to 
make fome obfervations on each of thefe points^^ 
which will be found to be of much greater confc- 
quence than they appear at firft fight, and they have 
been {reprefented to be, by tfiofe who have in* 
dulged in the mod virulent declamation againft al) 
fhe ipeafurcs of government. 

ift/With 
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I ft, With refpeft to the decree 5 M, Chauvclin, 
in his note dated December the 17th, 1792, en- 
deavours to explain it in fuch a manner^ as made 
it applicable to thofe people who, after having ac- 
quired their liberty, might requeft the fraternity 
and affiftance of the French republic^ by a folemn 
and unequivocal expreffion of the general will ; 
and declares that France not only ought, but 
wifhed to refpeft the independence of England, 
and of its allies, with whom it is not ac war.. 
This is further infilled upon in the official note of 
the executive. council, dated January the 4th, 1793 * 
a definition of fedition, as incompatible with the 
general will of a nation, is there given ; and the 
cafe of the Dutch, when affifled by Henry the 
Fourth of France, and Elizabeth of England^ is 
particularly inftanced. But this is mere jargon, 
and nothing clfe. The real intention of the decree, 
not its oftenfible appearance, muft be fought. 
There cannot be a doubt in the mind of any fen- 
(ible man, th^t the obje6t of -this decree was to 
hold out to the difcontented of all nations a pro- 
fpedl of affiftance from the French, whenever they 
Ihould have acquired fuch a number of adherents 
as might by a little fophiftry be interpreted into a 
majority of the people j to intimidate all the fo-. 
vereigns of Europe with the dread of infurre6lion$ 
in their own dominions j and to procure to the 
ruling faftion in France univerfal dominion. Hq 
who iloes not immediately recognize this objeft, 

muft 
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muft indeed be little acquainted with the French 
Ipirit of intrigue, and particularly with the fpirit 
of Jacobinifni 5 or he muft wilfully ihut his eyes. 
If the decree proceeded folely from a ralh and in- 
temperate burft'of enthufiafm, why was it not re- 
pealed as foon as the alarm it excited in our go* 
vernment was fo openly announced ? Why did the 
executive council, after having declared it to be 
perhaps umecejfary^ never take a fingle ftep to 
obtain its repeal, and fimply content itfelf with 
putting upon it an interpretation, which both left 
the French at full liberty to reduce it to praftice 
whenever it might fcrve their purpofe, and tended 
to blind thofe who had not penetration fufEcienc 
to difcover its real objeft ? Were the decrees of 
the convention, like the laws of the Medes, irre- 
vocable, whatever abfurdity or injuftice they might 
fzontain ? • 

All that is faid with refpefl: to the Dutch, when 
affifted by Queen Elizabeth and Henry the Fourth 
of France, is not applicable to the cafe. Thefe 
fovereigns might be convinced that the Dutch 
were oppreflfed, and might on that account ftretch 
to them the arm of relief: they might have done 
io from political motives only. Thefe are Angu- 
lar cafes in which it may be proper and juftifiable 
to depart from general rules. But here is a com- 
prehenfive decree, offering fraternity and alliftance 
in the: name of the French .nation, not to any 
.. ^ particular 
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particular people^ which they knew to be groaning 
under opprellion, but to all thofe who wijhed to 
procure liberty — a word to be underftood in the 
fenfe then alTigned to it by the convention, 
namely, a republican government— and charging 
the executive power to fend orders to the generals 
to give afHftance to fuch people as had fufiered, or 
were then fufferipg, in that caufe. Here is a de« 
creci of which no modification or foftening inter* 
pretation was ever given by the convention itfel^ 
dnd of which the only explanation ever attempted 
to be given >as in the above-ftated official note 
of the executive council^ which might be dif« 
avowed by the convention whenever it thought 
proper. What right had their conftitution ever 
veiled in the executive council to exfdain and 
modify the decrees of the convention, and what 
aflurance had any foreign power that, while the 
council was doing fo, its members might not be 
fubjedting their heads to the guillotine ? According 
to their principles, the convention alone could 
deliver the right fenfe and meaning of its own 
decrees. 

But this fenfe is beft underftood by the uni* 
form condufk which the French governrnent had 
adopted, and ftill continues to purfue, in this 
refpeft, whenever its intereft feems to demand it. 
Long before the war, that government employed 
emilTaries both in this country and in Holland, 

particularly 



partieuMHy in die kffiei>>to encoumge and fomeoc 
n fpiric 6f fedition. A {XMnOanC CQrrtfponitnct 
vm maiacaiiied beci/^e^ t^ Dutch cmigraots ia 
France^ and their frieads in the Sbven Provinces^ 
Thefe emigrants received ^nitons from the Fitnch 
government c^er fiflce the yetr 17*74 *nd a very 
confiderable body of them was in the FremA 
army before war was declared againft the Stadt- 
• bolder. It was chibfly ^ their inftigatton that the 
oinqueft of Hdbdd was ref<^ed oAi land fmaft 
them Dumourier derived his prindpal jin&rm* 
attoa« Thus, ^hile the French laid it down as 
their principal ground of "war againft the King of 
-Hungary iand Bohemia^ that he ^ntouraged the 
French emigrants^ and {permitted them to arm in 
his domintonsj s they themfelves haid long main^* 
tained in dieir pay^ a tai-ge body 4>( the fanne dci^ 
fcription of men, who had ^everTs^ited to ^rry on 
a fecret and treafonable conrefpondence againft die 
government of their eounti^, 

adly> Some obfervatlooa have been already madt 
relative to the aSair of the Scheldt, by which tt 
baa appeared that the Dutith nation^ as well as its 
goveirnmertt, confideredit iq a matter of the higbeft 
importance to them. It is now proper fvfrther to 
refled, that the Dmtch were proprietors of both 
banks of that river, from its mouth up to the 
terrinny of Antwerp^ Hence, as far as related to 
the difputed navigation, it was as miich their pro^ 
Q petty 
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petty sii the Tagus is of !;he Portuguefej or the 
Thames of the Englilh. For the fecurity of this 
propertyj guaranteed to them by iblemn treaty, they 
had the fort of Lille on the northern^ and that 
of Liefkenlhoek on the fbuthern bank of the 
Scheklt, and guardifaips conftantly Rationed before 
bothk 

To cany into execution the decree by which 
both the right of property and the folemn ftipu^ 
Rations of a treaty were violated^ the French con- 
▼eation^ at the very time it was declaring its refpeft 
for the rights of neutral nations^ fitted out aa 
armed veflel at Dunkirk^ and ordered her com- 
mander to fail up to Antwerp^ bidding open de- 
fiance to the Dutch guardihips. This com- 
mander was a man who had been banifiied from 
his country, by a judicial lentence^ for the com^ 
miflion of a crime> and was appointed to this 
office, that the infult might be marked with every 
circumftance of contempt. He notified his or^ 
ders to the States General, and immediately car- 
ried them into execution, notwithftanding the re« 
monftrances of the Dutch officers. To avoid 
commencing hoftilities, the States General or«^ 
dered them not to oppofe force to force, but Qftlf 
to proteft againft the whole proceeding. 

After all this, how frivolous is every exphnation 
of this violent aA i and how arrogant and per>- 

niciou^ 
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A^dous ttie vindicarion of iCj on the ground of 
the rights of nature, in oppofition to the law of 
nations ! By fuch appeal to natural rights whiclT 
in a hundred cafes are fufceptible of every inters 
pretation that the law of force may be pleafi^ to 
give, them, all the treaties by whi(ih:territory.ha8 
been alienated, or any .natural advantage relint* 
quHhed,'for two hundred years backward, were 
iubjefted to the revtfal of the French conveii*^ 
tionr ^hich,'wich the codle of natikrejn iics hahd> oc* 
of its own arbitrary will, to it of dll things the 
mo& na/ural, might at onceantiul andifet tbenr 
afide. By the fame right and the i&nrie powerv 
the French might declare the pskfiage of the 
Sound free to all nations^ and deprive his Daniik 
M^jefty of the. revenue derived, from, the tolk^ 
By .the fame right and the fame power, tbe7^ 
might declare that the duties exajfted from, fo^ 
reigners in the ports Qf Great Bxkain> and part 
;ical»fly the whole of the navigation aa, which 
has. given fo much umbrage to foreign nations^ 
arc contrary to the law of naturej aiid ought there* 
fort to be abolilhed. 3y the fame right and the. 
^me poytrer, a)l treaties whatever might be declare4 
entirely ufelefs, fince, it is the uniform object ojf 
thefi^ treaties to circumfcribe natural rightSj and 
to determine jhe enjoyment of tl^eni, by thofe 
P^rticuhr circpm^ances w^ich diftate the fpecific 
a^rcenicnt. By the fame right and the /am? 
ppwer/ if jt^al power flull pa& from the French 
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into oth»* hftads) ail th^ treaties which (hey have 
conchsded with vanquilhed enemies miglx bfi de- 
dared ioconiiftent with the rights of nature^ and 
founded whollf on cpnqueft, which is the few of 
iriolenoe. in a word, it was th6 tendency of the 
imncipUs tnd down and puliriicly fan&ioned by the 
conincntiq^i; to introduce endlefs Janarchy nd 
confbfvln in£o die eftabSHbed tebttons of, all the 
Slates of Europe, and to prodoce^ on (E fl^ mpce. 
jQBtQbfive ieak, thediforder which has^ fit dr^ad*: 
idly 4elblated France^ A difqrder fhts, mfiitrtely 
imr£s than any ' which mighc re(blt) frcm My iinglo 
^ggrefBoo however greajr, or any fingle crime 
bdwever dieteftajble, proceedhig from the impuife-of 
kreguhr paflSton, and not from fyftematic inference, 
beoaufe \hi^^ priAoipIe fupplied an ine)thsiiiftible 
fountain ffoqi which the- increafing ftt^eam of vio*^ 
lence and injuftice nrfight flow through ail the re- 
gions of Ufe-^world. The prdfe(Ik>A and m^iiir- 
ihiance of this principle implied a juftificatioA/ 
^at of thf^ prefent aggrefllon otAfy butof everf 
other which, l^ the dtftortions of fophiftry, might 
in all^ time coming be deduced from it. Such a 
principle could never, either tacitly or direftly, be 
idmitted by our government, and foch conduct 
as it dilated could never be piermictcd, zt \6ng 
k$ that government pofleffed any power of refill:- 
ane^. . Viewed in this conneftion, the profeflion» 
«f' refpeft for the allies of Great Btitain were either 

unmeaning 
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iiOimeaniog vords^ or a fokma mockery of the utw» 
derflaiiding^s that directed and of die energy that exe*^ 
CMted our counjeh^ It was therefore the indifpeo*. 
fable duty- of his Ma}efty's miaift^rs to prove^ that» 
as they c^arly perceived the fophiftry which at* 
tempted fo impofc on thenr^ fo they polTeffed the 
mean^ of refifting the inJMftice which was palliated 
ia (b flimfy a manner* 

3dly, The ridiculous exjdanations, firft given by 
M. Cbauvelin, and afterwards repeated by the cxc- 
cudve council^ were, by the former, conneded 
with an implied threat to appeal from the g(tvern«- 
n[ient to tbeEngliih nation; and by the latter^ witli 
a pofitive declaration that, if thefe explanations 
were not fadsfaAory, and preparations continued in 
the ports of England, they would prepare for ^4ir^ 
and combat the £ngli(h with regret, but. without 
fear. Thus, before M« Chauvelin was difmifled, 
and while e^cplaqations were ftill going on, the d[ti«- 
matum of the French was delivered, and, in the 
event of its not beinjg accepted, a declaratim |f 
war formally announced. 

The only additional circum&uice fiated in the 
note of the executive council, was the ofier of 
France to allow the Belgians, wfa^n they IhoaU 
be in poffisfliM of their liberty, to treat widi the 
{>uKh on t^ fubjedk of the Scheldt; thereby quuii* 

taining 
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tiiniftg that the treaty, by-which iit navigatidn wai 
fliur, and all the rights founded upon it^ had falleii 
to the ground. This was exaftly tl;ic matter irl 
difpuce^ and the method which thcFrettch govcrri- 
tnfcnt adopted forfifegdtiating with regard to it was^^ 
to hold it as ihdifputable, and to declare war if its 
arbitrary decrees were ndc irhmediatfcly coalplied 
with. After fuch a declaratioh, was bur govern- 
ment to crouch under the lifted arm of the French, 
itid to grartt to their threats^ whkt had not been 
conceded to their flimiy cxplaliatiofis ? To fucR 
a condition Great Britain never haS' been reduced^ 
and, I Jtruftj never will be, nqtwithftanding the eagct* 
wifhes of nriahy to bring us under the Gallic yoke, 
for the fake of Gallic principles. After the threat 
of M. Chauvelin to appeal from the government to 
the'pebple of England, that is, to thofc among th6 
people who were attached to the revolutionary fyfteni 
of Friance, and after the death of the French King 
bad (hewn that the ruling faftion in that country 
liad-refolved on the irrbft defperate"ttieifures/ would 
k have been fafe to aHow thacgendterindn to renfiaiti 
in this kingdom as their fecret Sgenit, rendered 
doubly dangerous by the refufal of admitting hirrt 
as their public jOikj ? . -He was ^herfefofe wifely -and 
faflJy.ordcfcd tO' quit the Britifli territories. ThlS 
kfifiniflal of M. Ghaovelin has, of^dtbj been torn- 
likred with that of '.Lord Malfti^ftUrf Trom. Parlfel 
But, nptwithftanding all the mod^ratioti and buma- 
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tAty & cdhftantly afcribed by Mr. Erflcine to th^ 
rulers of France, there k not the fmallcft parallel 
between the two cafes, although it is very probable 
that the infolence with which Lord Malmefbury was 
difoiifled, originated, in part at leaft, in the dedre 
of retaliation. If this be true, the inclination of 
the French to ftop the further effufion of human 
blood, and to reftore peace to Europe, will be eafily 
afcertained,. when the gratification of a vindi£tive 
ipirit is put in competition with fuch grand and de* 
lirable objedsJ Even this difpofition appears to 
have met with applaufe by the comparifbn between 
Lord Malmelbury's and M. Chauvelin^s difmiffalj^ 
Mfhich has been dated w^h, Juch an air of triunt^h* 
There is howevpr this ipipQrtant difference between 
the cafeSj, that M . Chauyelin^^when he was or<]ered 
to leave this kingdom, was qot acknowledged in any 
official capacity^ andfent away^only as a private in- 
dividual; but Lord Malnvefl^uryhad bieen received 
^s his Britannic Majefty's-andbafTador^ and was ac- 
knowledged as fuch, at the moment he vfas treated 
with fo niuch indignity. 

We nett prpcecd to the French declaration of 
war, which foon followed the departure^ of M. 
dhauvelin from this country. The principle on 
which the French had uniformly and infidioufly 
^£fced, was that of feparating from their govern- 
ment the people oi every country with which they 
^^cmed it expedient to wa^ warj; the old maxim 

of 
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of conquerors, " divide ^ impira.^' White Afef 
affe^ed to confider th^ granting proceflion €9 
entiigrants as the greateft outrage offered to theav^ 
felves> they were conftamtly linking their 0W9 
interefts with thofe of the difafiefted in every other 
oatiom Never did the old court; of Frftaoe, wifji 
all its fubtlety and craft, adopt a more deqeitful 
proceeding, or one in more dire^ oppofition to 
every principle which they publicly avowed. The 
jman who can reconcile to his honeft feelings 
fuch deftrudive duplicity, is pofTeffixl of a frame 
of foul of which I can form imi coaceptioii« 

This infidious policy was remarkably djfplayed 
in the peculiar terms in which the declaration of 
war> BOW under confideratbn, was ezprefied. 
Hofkilities were proclaimed againft the King and 
his minifters only, and the greateft good-will pro* 
faffed towards thofe who might favour the French 
caufe, in oppofidon to the executive government. 
The fame policy was obferved in the declaration 
againft the Stadtholder. No mention was made 
of the States General^ the fole reprefentativeof the 
Dutch nation^ with refpedt to. foreign powers^ 
againft whom every declaration of war had hitherto 
been made. In the United Provinces, this artful 
fyftem was expe&ed to produce much greater 
eSefts than even in Great Britain. As the French 
had maintained an uninterrupted correfpondence 

with 
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with the Anti-Stadtholderian party J (6, after they 
had proclaimed the Stadtholder the fole obje6t of 
their hoftilities, they fpread through that country, 
by means of their emifTaries, that they were not 
enemies of the republic, but only defigned to 
reftore it to its liberties. This game of adopting 
the interefts of a faftion, the French government, 
under the monarchy, had frequently played before 
with fuccefs ; and, whatever fond ideas fome mif- 
guided people may entertain on this head, the 
prefent French government is only the old in 
a new drefs. It has the fame foul, though it 
has affumed a different corporeal figure, » 

Sunt quibus iti plures jas e(l trandre figuras 
Ut tibi complex! terrain maris incola Proteu ! 
Nam modo te juvenem, roodo te videre leonem. 
Nunc violentus aper ; nunc quem tetigifle timerent, 
Anguis eras. 

It is aftonilhing that this confideration has not, 
long before this time, ftruck every perfon of the 
fmalleft difcernmcnr, that the fole objedl of the 
French is to extend their own power and dominion, 
under the appearance of favouring one party in 
every country which they wi(h to fubdue. The 
excellence of the Britifli conftitution, uniting all 
the advantages of monarchical vigour with popular 
liberty, had hitherto prevented them from em- 
ploying this policy with as much fuccefs in this 
as in fome other countries. ' It has often, bcfides, 

H been 
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been remarked, to the honour of the Kritifh cha- 
rafter, ihat whatever differences might fubfift be- 
tween contending parties among us, they were 
always compromifcd by foreign hoftility. This was 
flrikingly illuftrated* in an emblematic reprefenta- 
tion of this part of opr charader exhibited by Lord 
Stair, when he was ambaflador at Paris. The 
French nobiliiy having, on a particular occafion, 
obferved that the Englifli were conftantly agitated 
by the fpirit of party, his Lordfliip confeffed the 
truth of the obfervation, but informed them at the 
fame time that they were as conftantly united by 
the interference of any foreign power in their 
dome'ftic quarrels. He invited them next day to 
an entertainment, in which he faid he would afford 
them a very ftriking reprefentation of the fpirit of 
his countrymen. He brought them into a large 
open court, in which two bull-dogs were fighting 
with great fury : foon after, a bull was let in, 
and the dogs, quitting each other, fell upon the 
common enemy with fuch violence, that they 
foon reduced him. '« Now, gentlemen," fays 
Lord Stair, '^ this is an exaft pidture of the 
'* Englilh, who never fail to compromife their 
♦' differences, whenever your nation thinks proper 
*« to attack them," 

This is nor, however, any longer the cafe. Qne 
unhappy confequence of the American war, among 

many 
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many others, h^s been an attachment to a foreign 
power, whenever it is confidercd as a nicans of 
advancing the intereft of party. This very cif- 
cumftance, if it is not allowed to give place to the 
genuine Britifh fpirit of our anceftors, will fooncr 
or later prove the certain ruin of this country. 

To return from this fliort digreffion : When his 
Majefty's minifters difmiffed M. Chauvelin, in 
confequencc of the juft fyftem which they had 
adopted, they relinquifhed not the ufe of every 
means which might prevent the /calamities of war. 
It is true they alfo refufed to treat with M. Maret, 
who was fent over to this country by the executive 
counci), and arrived at the moment M. Chauvelin 
was preparing to depart. Some hireling or partial- 
writers have aflerted that Maret was empowered to 
give up the navigation of the Scheldt, to propofe 
the revocation of the obnoxious decree of the 1 9th 
of November, and to offer the annexation of the 
Auftrian Netherlands to the Dutch republic, and 
the ceflion of fome of the moft valuable French 
Weft India iflands to this country. For this we have 
no other authority but the aflertion of thefe writers, 
which bears the ftrongeft internal marks of mif- 
jeprefentation. For, in the firft place, after the 
marked obftinacy of the executive council with 
regard to the obnoxious decree and the affair of 
ihe Scheldt^ it is highly improbable that it would 
H 2 Ail 
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all of a fudden have rclinquiflied both. In the 
fccond place, as thefe were the main points in dif- 
pute, it is ridiculous to fuppofe, that, after con- 
fenting to give thcnn up, the French governnnenc 
would, without any motive whatever, have added 
the magnificent conceiSons of the Netherlands, 
and of the Weft India iflands. In the third place, 
the offer regarding the Netherlands could ndt be 
accepted by this country without breaking with the 
Emperor, and expofing Holland to a war on that 
account. But it is needlcfs to reafon on fuppofi- 
tions of which no document was ever produced. 

Our government, however, authorized Lord 
Auckland to treat with Dumourier; but, before 
any thing could be done, the French fyftem 
again altered, and Dumourier commenced . hoftili- 
ties againft the Dutch by l^efieging Breda, The 
Dutch government immediately applied for the 
fuccours to which they were entitled by the triple 
alliance of 1787, and the great majority of that 
nation expedled them with the moft anxious im- 
patience. On the arrival of the guards in Hol- 
land, the hoftilities between Great Britain and 
France commenced, which have continued ever 
fince.. 

As foon as we were involved in the war, it be- 
catne neceffary to contraft thole engagements with 
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the allied powers on the continent, which n^ight 
moft cfFcftually contribute to the annoyance of 
the common enemy. In order to concert a joint 
plan of operations, it behoved us to accommodate 
our mcafures to theirs, in fuch a manner as neither 
to render them lukewarm in the caufe, nor to 
induce them to weaken the alliance by fcparate 
treaties with the enemy. This was perhaps the 
reafon, and a very ftrong one it was, why forhe 
opportunities of an advantageous, but fcparate, 
peace for this country, efpecially after the furrcn- 
der of Valenciennes and other frontier towns of 
' France, were not feized. Indeed, if the condudt 
of the King of Pruffia, and even fome proceed- 
ings of the Imperial court, during the campaign of 
1794, could have been forefeen, it might have 
been politic in us to have availed ourfelves of our 
circumftances for concluding a peace to our ad- 
vantage, and to their detriment. But the fuppo* 
fition of treachery can never furnifli any data for 
political calculation, efpecially if every rational 
motive confpirc to make an ally fulfil his engage- 
ments. After the French had got poffeffion, not 
only of all the Auftrian Netherlands, but alfo of 
Holland, redoubled efforts became neceflary for 
checking their dcftruftive career — a neceffity that 
continues in full force at the prefcnt moment. 

In the courfe of this dedu6lion, it has appeared 
that, UriAly fpcaking, the French were the ag- 
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grcflbrs even with regard to the continental 
powers^ that, in whatever light this point be 
confidered, whether thcfc powers raflily or in* 
iquitoufly engaged in the war with France, or 
might with fafety and juftice have avoided it, this 
has nothing to do with the caufes of our quarrel 
with that country; that it was the intereft and 
the objeft of the French republicans to involve 
every other nation of Europe in inteftine coni- 
nnotion3, in order to remove all obftrudion to 
their pernicious fyftcmj that the decree of the 
convention, promifing fraternity and affiftance to all 
people who* wilhed to be free, was the open and 
avowed annunciation of this fyftem, and compre- 
hended much more than appeared to be exprclied; 
that the decree rcfpcding the Scheldt was a- 
direft violation of the rights of our allies, and 
an indired claim fct up by the French government 
tS bring before its arbitrary and ufurped tribunal 
every treaty concluded in Europe; that in fuch 
a fituation of public affairs, it would have been 
a mod fliameful violation of public truft for mi-^ 
niftry to have omitted to put the national force on 
the moft refpcftable footing, and to take the mod 
vigorous mcafures of fccurity; that the ftridlcft 
orders were iffucd by his Majefty to all his fub- 
jcfts, to obferve the moft inviolable neutrality, 
when he was required to do fo by the ambaflador 
of the King of the French ; that to have ac- 
knowledged M. Chauvelin's credentials from the 
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executive council, after the depoficion, and much 
more after the death of that monarch, would have 
been a direft interference in the internal govern- 
ment of France, which ours wifely profeffcd to 
avoid i that the declaration of war on the part of 
the French, was not provoked by any aggrcflion 
from this country, but proceeded folely from the 
defire of attacking us before we Vvcrc fully pre- 
pared for defence 5 that, even after this declaration 
of war, his Majefly's minifters attempted, through 
the medium of Lord Auckland, to negotiate, in 
order, if poffible, to ward off the calamities which 
were likely to enfue, which might thus have been 
done without any avowed acknowledgment or 
denial of the French republic j that this nego- 
tiation was fruftrated by Dumourier's precipitate 
and unprovoked attack of Holland; that we were 
bound, both by treaty and by common incerefl:, 
to fly to the affiftance of that country; and that 
to this, and to this alone, the commencement of our 
prefent war with France is to be referred. It has 
further appeared, that, after war was unavoidable, 
it became neceflary fpr us to form clofer con- 
neftions with the continental powers combined 
againft France, and thus to adapt our councils and 
mcafures in fome degree to theirs ; and that op- 
portunities of advantageous terms to this country 
could not have been embraced, but by a de- 
relidion of our allies, implying all the blame 
13 ♦ which 
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which has been imputed to the King of 
PruiTia. ^ 

In all this we behold one unifornn and rational 
fyftem purfued, which clearly dictated many of 
thofe fteps reprefented, by partial accufcrs, as pro- 
ceeding from folly or from wickednefs, and 
readily referred by fuperficial obfervers to thefe 
fources. 

It may be proper to add, that, in the profecution 
of a long and complicated war, in conjundlion with 
allies, emergent circumftanccs may, and muft, oc- 
cafionally, fuggcft particular modes of adion, as 
conducive to the great end of annoying or em- 
barrafllng the enpmy, which may at firft appear re- 
pugnant to the general principle on which the war 
was commenced. Thus, although it was the 
maxim of our adminiftracion not to intermeddle in 
the internal affairs of France, yet, when the ruling 
powers of that country had proclaimed hoftilities 
againft us, they from that momeat connected our 
intereft with that of all their other enemies, and 
particularly of the royalifts, and obliged us to 
avail ourfclves of every means in our power for 
their annoyance, and our own fuccefs. Many ob- 
ligations, perfeflly valid in peace, are diflblvcd by 
a (late of war 5 and, if it were at all necefiFary, thi^ 
might be proved by the opinions of all the bed 
writers on the law of nature and nations. 

Let 
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Let any man of common fenfc, whofc judgment 
is ndt iirangely warped by the prejudices and the 
intercfts of party, or perverted by fpeculative 
notions' of government, which he wifhcs to fee 
realized, let htm attentively conQder what has 
been faid on the whole of this fubjedr, and fcjs if 
he can pronounce that Great Britain has been pre-- 
cipitated into the prefent war with malignant in^ 
tention, with flagrant injuftice, and without the 
fmalleft ground of neceflity. If there is truth and 
reality in what has been laid before the reader, it 
follows that all the virulent declamation, with 
which the moft odious motives and the mod 
flagitious conduct have, with refpeft to the conte(t 
in which we are engaged with France, been im- 
puted to his Majefty's minifters, originates either 
in a moft intemperate fpirit of party, wiftiing, at 
every expence, to overthrow the prefcnt admini- 
ftration, or in a determined adherence to repub*^ 
licanifm, juftifying the French for no other reafon 
but bccaufe they are republicans, artd defiring the 
eftablifhment of a fimilar form of government on 
the ruins of the Britilh conftitution. 

I have hitherto faid nothing of the laft nego- 
tiation for peace, the termination of which fo 
ftrongly evinced both the iniquity, unprincipled 
ambition, and deep-rooted hoftility to this coun- 
try, on the part of the enemy j and on the part 
of his Majefty and his adminiftration, the finccreft 
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dcfirc of concluding peace, the greateft candour in 
propofmg the conditions of it, and complete mo-- 
deration in conceiving thcm» Of all this the moft 
authentic documents have, by the King's com- 
mand, been laid before both liloufes of Par- 
liament, and communicated to the whole nation 
through the channel of the newfpapers* Thefe 
documents fpeak for themfelves, and fully fub* 
Aantiate every inference drawn from them, in his 
Majefty's juft and fpirited Declaration by which 
the publication of them was preceded. Indeed, 
this appears to carry along with it fuch powerful 
evidence of truth, that no ferious oppofition was 
made to the firm, decided, and magnanimous ad- 
drefs adopted conjundly by Lords and Commons ; 
and, as far as the writer of thefe pages has been 
able to learn, not a fmgle perfon has hitherto at* 
tempted to juftify this laft proceeding of the 
enemy. Although this infamous conduft of the 
French government has deprived this country and 
its own of the immediate blcffings of peace, and 
extended the calamities of war to a period of 
which the duration is dill hid in the darknefs 
of futurity, it has neverthelefs conferred on us a 
benefit which it' never intended to beftow, and the 
greatnefs of which it will probably appreciate by 
its efFedls on our defence, and on the defeat of its 
ambitious and tyrannical views, namely, a nearer 
approach to unanimity than this country has known 
fince the commencement of the war. This is a 
IS real 
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real and fubftahtial blefling ; for on it chiefly de- 
pend the maintenance of that rank and charafter 
i;rhich we have hitherto held among the nations, the 
fecurity of our rights and privileges, both civil 
and religious, and the prefervation of all that is 
dear to us as men and as Chriftians. 

I have already confidered the caufes of the war, 
and proved, as it appears to me, to the fatisfaftion 
of every impartial and difccrning perfon, that the 
aggreffion lay with the French, and not with our 
governoient. This was true previoufly to the de- 
parture of Lord Malmefbury on the late ncgotia. 
tion at Lifle ; and that negotiation was therefore 
a ftriking proof both of our dcfire of peace and 
of our inclination to conclude it, not only on 
equitable, but on the moft moderate conditions. 
If any blame attaches to the negotiation^ it is not^ 
in the opinion of many fenfible and pacific men^ 
on account either of the manner of conducing it^ 
or of the articles which it propofed to eftablifh, 
but of the degree of condefcenlion which it dif- 
played on the part of this country, by which its 
honour, and, perhaps, its intereft appeared to be 
committed. Of this however, the peculiar com- 
plexion and circumftances of the times m^y afford 
a fufficient juftification. 

But there are fome remarks and inferences fug* 
geftcd by the termination of this laft endeavour 
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to obtain peact^ ^hich are of the firft €onfe«» 
quencc. ■ ^ 

It is a maxim generally acknowledged^ that% 
Mfhen> either between individuals or nations^^ a con* 
tell has taken place> founded on one fide on fuch 
Jpecious grounds as might have induced a perfon of 
common fagacity and integrity to believe that he 
had a juft caqfe^ even although it ihould afterwards 
turn out that there wa^ fome flaw in it^ which he 
did not perceive at the outfet, the blame pailes 
from him to his antagonift, the moment that the 
former ofFers to compromife the matter, on fuch 
equitable terms as are conformable to their rela-- 
, tive fituations, . Laying this down as a principle, 
which will not furely be contefted, we contend 
that, whatever may have been any perfon's fcnti. 
ments with refpefl: either to the juftice or ne- 
cefllty of the war in the beginning, he mull at 
any rate concur in reprobating the late conduft of 
the enemy, and in fupporting. the caufe of Great 
Britain as it ftands at this moment. 

What has been already faid, has proved at lead 
that our government had againft France fomething 
more than a /feciouSi by which I underftand aa 
apparently jufi, caufe of war j fuch a ciaufe as meq 
of unimpeachable integrity and of good fenfe 
might have eftccmed jufii. The majority of the 
nation certaiqly did think it Ju^ \fi the beginning i 
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and it would furcly be^a judgment cquaHy prcci- 
pitate and fcvere, to pronounce that all who were 
of this opinion, were either rogues or idiots. 
Such then being the cafe, the offer of terminating 
it on fuch conditions as greatly exceeded every 
cJaim which the enemy, from the fituation of 
France and Great Britain with refpeft to each 
other at the time of propofing them, was entitled 
to bring forward, and the folemn renewal of this 
' offer in his Majefty's declaration, mxift render the 
French government, which infolently rejefted this 
offer, and accompanied the rejeftion with the moft 
glaring marks of infult, refponfible for all the 
calamities enfuing on the continuance of the war. 
Even in the eyes of thofe who thought we might 
have avoided it in the beginning, we muft now be 
confidered as defending our undoubted rights, 
and as repelling a mod iniquitous and inveterate 
enemy. 

The injufttce and unbounded ambition which 
the French government has fo lately difplayed^ 
affords a (Irong prefumption of their hoftile dif- 
pofitions towards this country, from the firft pe- 
riod of their republican conftitution. I am now 
arguing from this circumftance, not as if I enter- 
tained the fmalleft doubt of this difpoCtion^ fiiice 
the preceding pages have fully evinced my per- 
fuafion on this fubjed, and the ample grounds on 
which it refts* This argument is ufed only as 

applicable 
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applicable to thofc whofc opinion has hitherto been 
oppofite to that which I have maintained 5 and 
whom it ought to convince that this former opinion 
was erroneous. The rivallhip of the two nations 
has exifted for many centuries, and fo ftrong was 
this principle, in both. countries, that it formed a 
leading feature of national charafter. But what 
was under the French monarchy, a dictate of policy 
or an impulfc of charadler, was changed by the re- 
public into a fixed and implacable antipathy, a 
ipirit fatisfied with nothing Ihort of the complete 
overthrow and deftrudlion of its objeft. Of this 
fcvcral reafons may be affigned. To thofe who 
are tolerably acquainted with the views of the 
French philofophcrs long before the revolution 
of that country, it is not doubtful that they fondly 
cherilhed the idea of forming France into a re- 
public, whofe doniinion fhould be univerfal over 
Europe 5 if not by acquiring abfolute poflcflioo 
of every European State, at leaft, by fuch/a degree 
<j^ power and influence as would bid defiance to 
every attempt to check and reftrajn her. No 
power flood fo much in the way of fuch a plan, 
whether from natural jealoufy, from habitual op- 
pofition, or from formidable refourccs, as Great 
Britain. With thofe therefore who cheriQied thofe 
ideas of gigantic ambition, it mufl: always have 
been a primary objedt to reduce her to the lowcft- 
ftate of debility. When France extended her con., 
quefts, on every fide, on the continent, it would 

have 



have becii incompatible with every difkatc of 
found policy, nay, of felf-prefervation, for this 
country to have remained an indolent fpedtator of 
fuch an alarming fcene $ and if it had not before 
taken any (bare in the war, it mud, at that period^ 
have been driven into it by the boundlefs ambi- 
lion of that republic. Her conduct towards the 
neutral States, even thofe which courted her favour 
with an obfequioufnefs already expreffive of de- 
pendence, in the laft ftriking inftance towards 
Venice, and as far as her power reaches towards 
America, is a convincing proof that the moft fcni- 
pulous neutrality was no fafeguard againft her ra** 
pacity and violence. If this country, therefor^ 
had endeavoured to perfevere in the neutral fyftem 
on the fame principles, either of excefllve fear or 
of commercial intereft, by which other States have 
been adtuated, it amounts to a certainty that ic 
muft, as has been already obferved, have been at- 
tacked at a time when, it might have been very 
infufficiently prepared for refiftance. 

There is another reafon why the French republic 
muft be hoftile to this country, as long as it pre- 
ferves its prefent happy conftitution of govcrnr 
ment. She arrogates to hcrfelf the inlblcnt, but 
groundlefs prctenGon of being exclufively pofTefled 
of that fyftem of polity which prcfcrves the in- 
herent rights of man, maintains that true equality 
which conftitutes the efTence of juftice, unites the 
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greateft energy and vigour with the moft cnkfgc^ 
principles of liberty ; and exalts mankind to tht 
higheft pitch of national felicity. Every other 
form of government fhe outrageoufly ftigmatizes 
with the name of monarchical or arijiocratkat 
<}efpotifm ; and while (he exhibits the moft odious 
piAure of tyranny that was ever beheld or ima« 
gincd, infidioufly invefts herfelf with the engaging 
appearance of freedom. The pradic^ll refutation 
of thcfe pretenfions is moft ftrikingly feen and 
experienced in the Britifh conftitucion, which con- 
fers more real liberty on thofc who have the hap- 
pincfs to live under it, than it ever entered into 
the hearts of the frantic votaries of the French re«- 
public to conceive ; which wards ofF thofe calami- 
ties which fhe pours in torrents on all who come 
within her peftilential influence 5 and in one day 
beftows more blcfiings on the inhabitants of this 
country, than years of the mildeft form of her 
tyranny could gradually collcft. As long, there- 
fore, as the Britiih conftitution ftands, it muft be 
a ftanding proof that there is, at leaft^ one de- 
jcription and form of monarchy which, in re(pe6t 
of the principles of genuine liberty, of the fe^ 
curity of fuhfiantiaU not vijionary right, of all the 
fourees of public and private happinefs, as much 
iurpafle^ her bafelefs and crumbling conftitution^ 
as a folid, ftately, and well-proportioned edifice 
does the temporary Ihed, compofed of painted 
'boards, for the celebration of fome occafional 
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ftftivity. That (he may make, therefore, fomc 
tolerable appearance in the world, when mankind 
return to the complete uife of their fenfes, this 
contrail muft be rerhoved as foon as poffiblci and 
the Briciflhf government fwept from the face of the 
earth. 

Ab^lute monarchies (he can eafily endure ; for 
in them (he can always^ find fome ground for her 
uncea(ing exchmations againft defpoxifrti. But tht 
limited arid happily-conftituted monarchy of Great 
firitain cannot co-exift with her affeftacion of liberty, 
and her real exercife of the moft i intolerable tyranny 
that ever opprefled mankind. The Britifli govern- 
ment exhibits noinftaricesof fixty perfons, members 
of his Majcfty's privy council, and of both houfesi 
of parliament, arretted in one night, put into co- 
vered waggons, and, without form of trial, fcntcnced 
to tr-anfpoFtatioh beyond the feas, without even the 
melancholy confolation of knowing the place of 
their banifhment and flavery, merely becaufe they 
have difpleafed three ufurpcrs who have trampled 
on their country and violated every law both human 
and divine. This is a fufEcient reafon for deteft- 
ing and attempting to deftroy a government which 
is a* lading reproach on all the impudent preten- 
fions and all the odious crimes of the prefcnt rulers 
of France. As infidels, therefore, are much more 
favourable to the corrupteft forms of Chriftianity, 
^^hich afford fome ground for their attacks, than 
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to its primitive and beautiful (implicity^ which i$ 
able to withftanrd their mod artful and virulent op- 
pofitioai fo the French tyrants are more furious 
againil the Bricifh than any other form of govern-- 
ment, becaufe its praftical efiTeds have a tendency 
to explode their mctaphyfical fyftems of political 
adminillration^ whofe confequences are fo deftruc- 
tive to all that is valuable in focicty. The energy 
which our government admits and infpires, by com- 
bining the wifdom of the few with the general at- 
tachment and co-operation of the people^ oppofes 
a more powerful barrier to French oppreffion and 
cruelty, than any other European State. On all 
thefe accounts^ it is not furprifing that the tyran- 
nical rulers of France (hould conceive the moft ma- 
lignant antipathy to Great Britain, and be adoated 
in particular by the determined intention of over* 
turning her conftitution, and fnatching from her all 
the fources of her internal profperity, and of her ex- 
ternal influence and power. 

As fuch are the principles by which the French 
government is naturally aduated, fo its continental 
vidories have infpired it with the delirious hope, of 
being able to accompliih its defigns, Its declara- 
tion, therefore, that the French republic and the 
Bri:i(h government cannot exift together, is not to 
be confidcred as the unmeaning ejaculation of rage, 
but as the expreflion of deliberate fyftem, deftitutc 
indeed of every rational principle,, but direded to 
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one fixed and determined objcft. Nor ought we to 
fuppofe that the fentence of deftruflion pronounced 
againft what is called by the enenny the modern 
Carthage^ is only intended to alarm us, without 
any ferious intention of carrying it into execution: 
it mud be held as a deliberate purpofe, which no- 
thing will alter but the experience of its impoffibi- 
lity, and of the overthrow of the malignity from 
which it flows. 

Now, if the caufe in which we are at prcfent 
engaged is not juji^ I beg to be favoured with 
an inftance to which that epithet is applicable. 
If a war is not juji^ which has for its objeft 
the defence of our dcareft rights, both civil and 
religious, our national independence, nay, our 
prcfervation itfelf, juftice is only to be afcribed 
to thofe who indulge a boundlefs ambition, and 
trample under foot every civil and religious ob- 
ligation. If that war is not neceffary^ on our part. 
Into which we are driven by the vindiftive fpirit 
and inveterate hoftility of our opponents \ no de- 
fence, no maintenance of the moft facrcd rights, no 
effort of fclf- prcfervation can ever be denominated 
neceffary^ no repulfion of unjuft and rapacious 
violence can be called unavoidable. The only 
alternative which is now left to the Briti(h nation, 
is either to fubmic unconditionally to the rulers 
of France, to abandon every diftate of intercft, 
of honour, and of duty, and to bend its neck to- 
K 2 the 
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the mpft ignoble ybkc, or to refplvc on the -croft 
manly^ fpirited, and determined reOftance, and 
on every facrifice ncceflary to this end, and 
firmly to perfevere in the conteft, till final 
triumph ftiall, by the bleffing of God, cftablifli its 
juft caufe, or complete overthrow fhall, by his 
tremendous appointment, fubjedk it to its impla- 
cable foe. In fuch circumftances, he that is not 
"With uSy is againjl us. Whoever juftifics the enemy^ ' 
whoever exerts his invention to find excufcs and 
palliatives for his condud, whoever is lukewarm 
in his country*s caufe, nay, whoever is not willing 
to make the greateft facrifices for its defence and 
prefervatipn, is unworthy of the name of Briton, 
and chcrilhes treafon in his foul. That fpirit of 
party, or thofe particular views of politics, which 
in cafes of fmaUer moment 'may be pleaded in 
cxcufc of error, or even in alleviation of crimi- 
nality, can never be admitted to palliate :he fmalleft 
favour to a few whofe profeffed and proclaimed 
objed is the overthrow of our conftitution, our 
laws, and our liberties, and the complete dc- 
ftruftion of that country which ihould be dearer to 
us than our lives. 

2dly, Has the war been hitherto conduced with 
gs much fuccefs a$ could reafonably have beeo 
cxpeftcd ? 

The fuccefs of the war, fo far at leaft as the 
Britifh arms have t>een alone concerned, is fo 
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evident and confpicuous, that nothing more ap» 
pears ncceflarjr th«in a ihort Ikctch of its pro*- 
grcfs. 

The firft cannpaign, that of 1793, was un- 
comnnonly fucccfsful for the allies. The French 
were defeated in the batdes of Aldenhoven, Necr- 
v/inden, Famars, and Caefar's Camp ; conftrained 
noc only to dcfift from their enterprife upon 
Holland, but to evacuate the whole of the Audrinn 
Netherlands. Valenciennes, Conde, Mentz, and 
Quefnoy were taken. Here, however, the focceffes 
of the allies feem to have terminated, owing prin- 
cipally to the divifions among the allied generals^ 
which led to the unfortunate affair of Dunkirk, 
and all the bad confequences with which it wa$ 
attended. On the Rhine, however, the formidable 
lines of the French at Weiflemburg were carried 
by General Wurmfer; and Fort Vauban alfo fell 
into his hands. If we furvey the whole of this 
campaign, it will be found that much more was 
accompliflied in it than could have been expefl:ed^ 
Not only Holland was faved, and the Auftrian 
Netherlands recovered from the enemy, but a 
palTage was alfo opened into the heart of France. 

The fucceeding campaign of 1794 was opened 
.with the moft brilliant fuccefs, by the defeat of the 
French on the i8th of April, and by the furrender 
of Landrecy which immediately followed. If the 
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aBied army had laid fiege to Cambray, which mufl 
foon have fallen, marched diredly to Paris^ re-, 
linquiflied at the fame time all pretenfions to the 
conqucft of France, or of any of her provinces, 
and declared for a limked monarchy, ft is mod 
probable that the reign of the convention would 
fpecdily have terminated, a happier order of things 
would long fince have been cftablifhcd in France, 
and peace been reftored to Europe. But the 
Bhnpcror, alarmed for his own dominions, threat- 
ened by the irruption of Pichegru into Weft 
Flanders, ordered his army to meafure back its fteps. 
—A feries of difafters fuccee^ed — Difcord fpread 
her baleful influence among the allies — the French 
Fccovered pcflelEon of all the Auftrian Nether- 
lands*— reduced all the Dutch frontier — and, in 
January 1795, completely fubdued the Seven 
Provinces themfelves. The retreat, however, of 
the Englilh^army from Holland, before an enemy 
infinitely fuperior in numbers, and flulhed with 
fuch continued and dtftinguifhcd fuccefs, ftiH 
redounds to the honour of the Britifh arms. Soon 
Ttficr our troops were withdrawn from the con- 
tinent, and fince that period, our government 
wifely confined our continental exertions to th-c 
pecuniary affiftance afforded to the Emperor. 

That great errors were committed by the allies j 
that their mutual jealoufies were among the chief 
caufes of their difafters } that our troops did not 

always 
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^always obfervc the ftridteft difciplinc, and" became* 
thereby obnoxious to the people through whofc 
country they paffedj that the Dutch fliamefully ne- 
glefted every nrieafure neceffary for their own de- 
fence, and that the Stadtholderian party was com- 
pletely deluded by the hopes of a feparate peace, pro- 
duftive of no alteration in their government, which 
had been artfully held up to them by their enemies 
—all this is readily granted, and is a fubjeft of 
the deepedt regret. The defedkion of the King, 
of Pruflia, and the unhappy partition of Poland> 
were produdive of the worft confequences to the* 
allied caufe. But it ought at the fame time to 
be confidered, that moft of thefe events could not 
be forefeen or prevented. For, although the 
generality of mankind is extremely prone to: 
require from ftatefmen a degree of fagacity which, 
exceeds the limit; of the human faculties^ yet) by be- 
ing engaged in the direction of the moft complicated 
and multifarious operations, they are commoiiiy> 
more fubje£t to the rapid current of events thaa 
private individuals in the managenu^nc of their, 
affairs. That this (hould be the cafe, is, on the 
whole, conducive to the benefit of mankind, by: 
fcrving to imprefs on their minds the irrcfiftible 
llireftion of an over-ruling Providence, which de- 
Jiroyeth the wifdom ef the wife. » ' 

. The various difafters and fuccefles of the con- 
tinental campaigns of 1795 and 1796 are fuffi-* 

ciently 
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qiently frcfli in every one's memory, to render 
k urtoecfeffary to infert any recapitulation of them 
in this place. Ic ought only to be obferved thar> du- 
ring thefe campaigns, the Emperor's generals and. 
troops difplayed the mo6i undaunted courage, 
and the moft excellent military conduft, with- 
ftanding the whole coUefted power of France, and 
preventing her from extending her ravages and 
conquefts over the whole continent of Europe. 
Strikingly indeed arc the Emperor's firmncfs, 
p&rfeverance, and magnanimity at this period, 
contrafted with the ba(e pufiilanimity of Spain> 
concluding) under the influence of her contemptible 
Frince of Peace, a di(graceful ptcification, and 
courting the favour of the deftroyers of the family 
of Bourbpn> by declaring, againft Great Britain, 
the moft unprovoked and unjuftiiiable war re«* 
corded in the annals of hiftory. Some things are 
fo extremely bad, that they admit of no palliation, 
cvtn from all the arts of fophiftry and deception. 
Accordingly^ even thofe who have attempted to 
juftify or to excufe almofl: every other aA of tho 
enemks p£ their country, have hitherto abftained 
ff do) any exculpation of this declaration of war. 

It mtift be owned, that a certain fatality fecm# 
to have accompanied the whole cbrtdud of our 
allies ', and it ihould feem that ic had been de<- 
tep«iiin«d> that they Ihould never conftantly per- 
lift ia ihat upright and ;fteady carfcr which, what* 
J3 ever 
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bver.flnagb£;beick external fuccdsy . woujd always 

enfiire5hat glory, which it is not in the power of 

rcTCifek 'ofifortiine to tarnifli* . Tiic 'Empecor's 

^tthftea^ condu£EdArii% the. campGSRgh 1794 has a^ 

rreadj bben notireds \Hbis^:howev<er, be oompett*- 

fatlsd^^^ the.fircniicr&jaQd magtiafiiaitty • which he 

iBooitinuedN to diiplay.dB the fatal liioaidnt pf cooh 

'dwdjfig hisip$ace,viwittb Buonaparte. This I cajl 

z /aiiaiinmentiif)r;^>9Skbou^\i it appea/s to have (U^ 

fiifec^ ibi§h joy aobong'lis'fubjeds,^ by terjAnio^ting 

the rhcurrors of . w^, and thofcrzdingerS whi^Sb 

-^e^smed his -dmnimws, yet tk were to. be 

viflicid'dthatf this- picacc redounded r;inpre to bis 

glory, both with contemporaries and wth'^oileritf. 

To accept of the territories of a power with which 

he was at peace and in anr\ity, in connpenlation for 

the loflcs he had fullained, was not entirely, con- 

for'm^lc to what we fhould expeft from a.high- 

Ipificc'd^^arid magnanimous Prince. . . ' . 



- jJ^?.Sf^> however, is. frequently brought out of 
evil; fo this proceeding of the French with, regard 
to Venice, which they have furrendercd to that 
very power to which tlicy fo lately applied all the 
moft odious appellations of dcfpotifm,' nftay fcrvc 
to Break the fpcll by which other nations' have been 
fe enchanted as to believe that liberty was to be 
found in confpiring with the French againft their 
own cftablilhed government. Indeed this artifice 
has been in their hands a much mohc po'.verful in-. 

L ftrumeg; 
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ftitifneht o( viBioty than cither ifie abiliikft ofijidr 
rgcncrals or Ihc bravery of their foldiers. By .fepa- 

rstcDg the people from their rulers^ and hf pta- 
•d^ifing them iifacrtyi wbichy to thbfe wbo K?^ wider 
aMoiute power^ was certainly a^Tcry enticiikglbdt, 
-til ey h^Te. prevented their enemies from ip||)pk|fing 
*IV them chat vigorous refiftaiice'^bich >W0uidiiime 
^^ually checked dieir (t«rcer «^f iamttit|9n and 
^bnqueft.' ^ In this has lain ! like, great fecrefc'4^r]the 
;uiuki'pi<ed viAories of the French^ whiph haVefjbeeh 
fa^bmi^idied'- milch more by ai^ifice tbah * Iq^ 
^oM^lefti^vnotie by fecretly 'Campcringvjiiicd'^^ 
fubjefts t)^Pthdir' antagmifts than :by tiie'^ttiiicw« 
•ftients of th« field. V ' ' '^^ : 

But this mftahce 6( the furrcnder of Venice can- 
not but make a deep impreflibn on all thofe whp 
fooliflily believed that the generous defire of com- 
municating liberty to all people was the khrgKt'^'* 
rantry of the French 5 and convince them that, when 
their own infcrcft is ferved, the 'liberty and'Inde- 
pendcncc of other nations are out of the qoelHon. 

. If, from the continent of Europe, we turn to 
that part of the war which has been peculiarly our 
own, and profecuted on our own element, aqd wjth 
our own undivided refources, we behold a Tories i^f 
iuccefs unpfarallefed in every other conteft with 
France in wliich we have been eng^ged^. ' Th^ 

glorious 
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glorious Mval vt^^cuy obtained by Xord Howe, on 
the. ift of June 1794*; . the defeat pf the French fleet. 
by LordBridport the fucceedti^ rumaperi the cap* 
cure of the whole Dutch fquadron at the Cape of 
Good Hope by Admiral £lphinftooei LordSt. Vijw 
cent's triumph over the Spaniih fleet, nearly d6uble. 
to the Britifii id munber of (hips, and more diaa^ 
' double in number of cannon, an adion unexampled: 
tn naval hiftory; the deftrudion of three, and, the: 
capture of one fliip of the line of the fiime nation by. 
Admiral Harvey in the Weft Indiesi Xiord DuocaA's^ 
glorious and decifive vidory over the Dutch, <^ 
fuch vaft ioofXirtaACe to our fecurity, the univerfal 
acclamations for which feem ftill ringing^inour ears;, 
a very great number of the enemy's frigates takeor 
by ours of much inferior force; an infinitely greater 
number of privateers, inibmuch that almoft eveiy 
newfpaper contains an account of at lead: four orflve 
fuch, prizes; one hundred and ten of the enemy'3 
Ihips of war, of which forty-four of the line, doing 
moft of them fervice in our own navy; the French 
marine broken and reduced; the Spaniih and Dutch 
in nearly the fame condition, and blocked up in 
their ports; the commerce of the enemy completely 
annihilated, and our own flourifliing and adlive— 
all thefe memorable and ftriking circumftances at-» 
teft the glory of our naval exertions beyond every 
other period of our hiftory. The wholq of the 
French colonies in the Eaft and Weft Indies, with 
the exception ^f Guadaloupe, in our pofTellion; the 
1-2 important 
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important fcttlement of the Gape of Good'Hbpe, 
the cxtenfivfe ^nd valuable iftartd of Ceylon j* all the' 
Dbtch fpice-iflainds/^heir colonies of Demcrary and 
Ifiquebo, and the Spanifh iiland^bf Trinidad^ all 
fubjcded to the power of GrearBcitaih— thcfe fuf* 
ficiently proclaim rwith what fuccefs the war has 
been profecuttd in every quarter :wluch th^e HrMlh^ 
navy could reach. In the midft of this extent- 
five, complicated, and very expcnfive war, our 
agriculture, manufa£lures, and commerce havefuf- 
fcred no ^ery remarkable injury, if we coniider what 
might hav^e been expe£ted as the natural efieft 6f 
hoftilities. While the enemy has almoft entirely 
abandoned every permanent fourbc of national weU 
fare, has ej^hdufled his capital, and .been reduced to 
feek the nourifhment of the war. in the plunder 
which he could procure^ we have i^itherto rendered 
every military and naval exertion' fubfervient. to the 
purpofes of proteAing our poflcflions from pill^e, 
and of fnatching from (he foe many of his richeil: 
fources of national profperity. Have the French. 
at this monient retaint^d a fingle , branch of trade; 
have they any manofadures, cither to exchange for 
the commodities of other nations, or to increafe 
their rcfources by the balance in their favour j have 
they not facrificed to military glory, and to the 
mere extenfion of continental dominion, every 
objed that confticutes real and permanent advan- 
tage ? Let their ceconomifts, who have written fo 
ably on natiooal wealth and profperity, fqrvey the 

prefcnt 
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^fent ftate of their country^ and declare how far 

n accords .with their judicious fpeculations -, and 

let our own; countrymen, who ftand aftonifliedat 

tbc'fplcndotir of French viftories, and make fijch 

difadvantageous conrjparifons between us and our 

enemies, fay, what they would think if our fitua- 

lion were fuch as theirs — if ourmanufadbures,.our 

i;on[inierce, and all the arts of peace completely 

mined or abandoned, we had nothing to compen- 

fatc the lofsj but the triumphs of our arms, and 

the terror of the Britifb najne ; or, if they will 

liot grant that the interior of France is in this 

difmal date, if we were exaftly placed zt thi^ nmo- 

ment in that date, whatever it may turn out to be^ 

on the moft accurate eftimationl . . 

; While I am thus reprcfentiflgihe.general fuccefs 
jof Che war, as; for as it has been -carried on by the 
Britifli arms alooe, I am not fucK a blind adoiirer 
^ adminidrtfioo, or fo much devoted to its caufe, 
as- to aiaintatn that many fiiults might n^t be 
pointed out» wbifih. his Maje%*s I counfellors 
m\A cheotfel^^:: cp<if(ti^> and wiCh they had been 
avoided. . . .:.,:. . ^ 

' The allowing' the French to wcovser ^ny^-piart 
^f the Weft Indies with forth ;^n «in&gni(icant/oFGe 
^s they Tent out footWatnptirptofei'^he'deliy -of 
difpatchiog a fufficienc^ body of troops to '^xp^l 
fhem again from that quarter, before thty'hnd 

' time 
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f tmc t6 fortify themfelves in fo powerful a maonef 
at.Guadaloupe^ and to carry fucb devaftation into 
our own fcttlcmcnts — arc fubjcft to blame. It 
was perhaps ajfo fhort-fighted, to {^ace fuch con* 
fidence in his Pruffian Majefty, after his duplidty 
was too confpicuous to be miftaken^.and to allow 
him to draw Britifh treafure to contribute his fhart 
to the infamous fubjugation and partition ofPo* 
land. It was perhaps imprudent to withhold a 
fubfidy fo long from the Emperor, after he was 
known to expeffc it, and thereby to expofe the 
Netherlands to be conquered through his peevifli 
refentment, by which he has, however, been the 
greateft fufier er himfelf. To allow the enemies of 
admlnillration every concefllon which, with any 
Ihadow of juftice, they may claim^ let us alfo granc 
for argument's lake, that, by more accurate in« 
formation, the French fleet might perhaps have 
been deftroyed on the coaft of Ireland, and that 
the late mutiny among the feamen at Portfmouth 
might have been prevented by anticipating their 
^eouttids i let us alfo grant that' more oeconomy 
might have been obferved io fdme branches of 
public expenditure— yet, to what will thefe con- 
cefSons, all of which are far from being neceflfary^ 
amount, but to tfaofe errors to which every human 
iinderftaoding, efpecially when its obje&s are yi^ 
comoHinly eattenfive and complicated, is liable? 
It 13 .proper to recoiled: a rennark already made, 
;(|ut iiilftakes are more likely ^to ha|^n in the 

conduA 
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cotidud of 'naek>{ial tban in the condu^ of private 
concerns. If a faultlefs afad mfallible miniftry 
can be fouhd> kc ic in the name of ourcooimoa 
country, and of the whole human rac^^ be imme* 
diately invelled with the power of managing odr 
affairs ; "najTj what is more> let it fuperfede tbe 
Control of both houfes of parliament. But if fticii 
miniftry never has been, and never wiU.be fbcmc^ 
jet us calmly confider whether our prefent ejcecii^ 
tiw rulers are not^ in. point of talents^ of integritf^ 
0ffi of &mnefs^ at leaft equal to thofe ^wfaadefive 
to difpoflefs them> and to leap into their phKicsf 
'TChtir antagooifts will not be di%raced by .^eiog 
j»ifed to dbia equality; for it is ftill very doqbcfiii 
if diey would have conda£ta} the war with oqui^ 
MHlitjr* and fuctefs^ To every reafonable and uhv 
j^ljudiced mind it muft appear, that that fuccds 
bas hecQ as great as, every circumftance conlidered^ 
OEHildhave been.expefted, and equal to that of any 
former war in which Great Britain has been eni»- 

3dly, What are the moft efFedlual means of ob- 
«noii<g a fpeedyj an honourable, and a permanent 
j»»ce? 

Thefe are cJLtremely plain and finople* fays one 
/et of noen. ^* Let his Majefty's minifters be j%. 
moved from bis councils forever, and their op, 
{)Qoents put in (heir places,'* This is the grand 

point 
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point to which all the declamations^ both on thv 
injuftice and the bad. condudt of the war, have 
been unifprjjily dice^ed. - But, as the war has 
been proved neither td be unjuft on our part, nor' 
-§0 have been on the whok ill conduced, it is 
.ijready more than probable that this grand expe- 
dient, propofedfOT its happy termination, may-fefe 
Jbixod to be £)oiilh ancLilluiive. Avery few oui^ 
iidcca^ions will. fufHce to evince that* the 'Wi^ 
thing that can be done will be to allo^ Q:he -pitetki 
iivho are now at the helm -in^he rfiidft Of ^h 
ttorm, to bring the veffel of. State fefei^''^fiPtppof»P> 
and not to commit her to lefs-expeftefiCi^d- hiaiij*, 
who, by Ihifting her courfc, m?y ^diXh l>er''*ft 
pieces on the French coaft. The prefent war hii 
ftrongl^y evinced the fupcriority of Bwtifii feUnirfte 
&ip above that of our enemieSi whbfe new fpeclfj- 
Jatbbs and thedfies liavfc b^n of 'Uttte* avaii'-6h 
the watery element. It would theheifdre be -a*^ 
vifeble to leave our -OWn. pilots' at the ♦ hfelmi nor 
truft our fafcty to thofe who have learnt- tfafclr 
navigation in the Gallic fchooL^ 

•..: • ../ . V:^ 
Pax querltur bilk^% the nuXi^o .which tRt 
ufurper Cromwell imprcfled on fome of hiscoitfti 
and no maxim is better founded in the univerfal 
-eocperience of mankifid.->! FponS 'Ac 'mbmeritthat 
•#ar becomes unavpidabie, nothing 'Can*obcainfueK 
apeace as an kndependent nation ougflt to deSfB, 
boc the vigorous'"^ proifecutioh of it. • It was nevd 
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known, fince the world began, that either in private 
or in public qoarrels, the appearance of dreading 
an enemy, or the abjeft conciliation of his favours 
obtained a fafe and honourable termination of 
hoftility. A firm and intrepid afpeft, vigorous 
Atid aftive meafurcs of defence and annoyance, a 
juft confidence in exifting rcfources, an unfliaken 
determination to ufe them till the enemy be 
brought to liften to equitable terms, arc the only 
means of procuring fuch accommodation. Thefe, 
nmwithftanding the fwaggering afpeft of the 
French, will infallibly procure us a good peace, 
at no very diftant period. This is fo much the 
cafe, that even a lefs inveterate fpirit of hoftility 
appearing in our enemies (hould not induce us 
immediately to lay down our arms, or to accept 
of fuch terms as are incompatible with our fe* 
curity, our honour, or even with thofe demands 
which our conquefts entitle us to make. 

This doftrine is, it is true, repugnant to the 
pufillanimous fentiments which many feem to have 
adopted, and to Mr. Erfkine's plan of pacification, 
confifting wholly in manifeiting to the French a 
fincere fpirit of reconciliation, as if we had to 
truft to nothing elfe but to their gencrofity 
which could not fail to be aflTedted by our pro- 
feffions of repentance and amendment. Of this 
difpofition the moft certain evidence would be the 
difmilTal of his Majefty's minifters, as peculiarly 

M obnoxious 
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obnoxious to th^ French government, an'd* the 
appointment of thofe to fucceed theol, for ^^^hoai 
that government entertains more regard, and ih 
tvhom it can place greater confidence. When the 
guilt of aggreffion has- been coritfafted, profeflions 
of repentance and refolutiorts of amendment are 
Wghly becoming in States, as well as individo'ab. 
But when the enemy has been the aggreflbr, as has 
been, fully prorved, much more when he fejecfls' 
every condition of accommodation but our ruin, * 
fuch refolutions arc entirely out of place, and 
fuch profeffions tannot be excufed on any other 
ground but that of abfolutc impotence to maintain 
our independence. That the Britifh nation is re- 
duced to Yuch a ftate will not be maintained by 
the warmed advocates of the pacific fyftem. Evert 
dn the principles of this fyftem icfclf, in as far as 
it implies the defire of peace on rational and folid 
grounds, in which every good man, and every' 
lover of his country, muft concur, fupplications to 
the enemy, and i readinefi to accept any terms 
he may choofe to diftate, are the moft foolifh and 
prepofterous of all meafures. Such a peace would 
only be an encouragement to new hoftilities, when- 
ever France fliouki be again difpofed and prepared 
to attack us, and we, from the very nature of our 
government, totally unprepared for defence. Every 
argument, drawn from the enormous expence and 
dreadful calamities of the war, ought to infpire 
refolurioa to bring it (pcedily to a termination,^ 
8 compatible 
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compatible bot^i wrth our boDOur and wtereft ; m 
or^cr that that expencc may not hdvp bj?en,^tnr 
curbed, and thofe calamities endured in yain ; ifi 
order that they may not have bpen incurred and 
endured for our irretrievable deftruftion, at no 
very diftant period. Confider, alfo, if any ftep 
can b^ more degrading to thb country than to 
change its adminiftration, merely bccaufe fuch a 
change will be. agreeable to the enemy; and what 
patriots rqvift thofe be, who would accept offices 
of public truft to which they had been nominated 
by a French direftory ? At whap period of the 
Briti(h hiftory, previous to the prefenr, would fuch 
an idea have been tolerated in this country, and 
not rather have pointed ourthofe who could have, 
entertained it, as the objedts of national' indigna- 
tion and abhorrence ? 

If men would only allow themfelves a moment's^ 
reflexion, it muft immediately occur, that it is the 
intercft of the prefent miniftry to procure to ys 
the fp^edieft and beft peace that can be obtained, 
. By protradking the war one hour beyond the mo- 
ment they can fafely and honourably conclude it, 
they run the rifle of being deprived of their power, 
and of .giving every handle to their opponents for 
loading them, not with fictitious, but with merited 
reproach. If they have hitherto been infenfible of 
this> the unremitting aftivity of their enemies, and 
thq general defire of peace muft now fully convince 

M 2 them 
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them of It. Indeed it could never have been the 
intcrcft of the prcfcnt minifter, if he had been 
aftuated folcly by fclfifh motives, to engage in the 
war at alL By war he cxpofed to entire derange- 
ment his favourite plans of finance ; he caft his 
whole charader and influence on the' uncertain 
chance of events, which the mofl: profound wifdom 
could not control, and from the fluctuating nature 
of popular favour, which the preflfure of public 
burdens has fuch a powerful tendency to withdraw, 
he run the rilk of lofing that popularity with which 
he commenced his adminiftraticn. Of all this he 
could not be ignorant; for diftinguifhed talents 
even his enemies cannot deny him ; and the na- 
tural inference, therefore, is, that he found himfelf 
forced into the war by motives fup^ior to every 
confideration of his own intereft or power. 

After having, hitherto, condu6lcd that war, it 
is evidently his interefl, and that of thofe with 
whom he a£ts, to bring it to a termination the 
mod fpeedy, the moft advantageous, and the moft 
honourable to this nation. A diihonourable, or 
even a difadvantageous peace impairs Mr. Pitt's 
reputation, not only with the prefenr, but with all 
fucceeding generations, which (hall read the event 
recorded in hiftory. On the other hand, no re- 
fponfibility of this kind refts, in appearance at 
leaft, with the leaders of oppofition. I fay in ap^ 
fearancei for our internal divifions certainly en- 
couraged 
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couragcd the enemy in the commencement, and 
fiill encourage him in the profccunon of the war« 
Tbofc who reprobated it from the beginning, msqF 
always pretend that they cannot be chargeable^with 
the tcrnns of peace whatever they may be. Nay> 
it is in feme refpcft their intereft that thcfe ihould 
be as bad as poilible, in order to prove in the moft: 
experimental manner, by the difaftrous termination 
of it, that their oppoGtion to the war was well 
grounded. If, in private life, therefore, it wotild 
be confidered as esetremely foolifli for a man to 
commit the management of his buGnefs to a per- 
fon, whofe intereft it was that it Ihould turn out to 
his employer's detriment, and wife to make choice 
of an agent whofe intereft was infeparably con- 
ne&ed with its fuccefs ; on the fame grounds, it 
muft be defirable for the Britifh nation, that the 
prcfent miniftry ftiould negotiate a peace whenever 
it can be obtained with iecurity and honour* 
Nothing, of confequence, could be more contrary 
|0 the public welfare, in the prefent criGs, than the 
petitions which many, governed entirely by paf<» 
fion or prejudice, prefented for the difmiGTal of his 
Majefty's minifters. This argument holds good, 
«ven although the felGftinefs imputed by their 
V enemies to miniftry (hould be granted— a concef- 
fion, however, made only for the fake of this ar- 
gument: for. the various objeds . of national po- 
licy, which have been fucce&fuliy purfued daring 
their adminiftratioo, ba?e fufficieiitly|n^oved'Cheir 

extra- 
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:^xtr;tOfdmftry fttteacion> their afiiduitys and zeal for 
the public welfare, '^he principle on which the 

^reient war was undertaken^ the prQte(ftion of our 
laws, religion, liberty, and independence, has al* 

. ready been evinced. That the war has, upon the 
whole, been well conducted, has alfo been fully 
proved* The nnagnanimous offer of compenfation 
made by his Majefty, through the channel of Lord 
Malmefbury, in his fipft negotiation, in order M 
purchafe peace and fecurity for our allies, as well 
as for all Europe^ but infolcntly rcjeftcd by the 
enemy, fufficiently demonftrated that the prefenc 
miniftry was not defirous of prolonging boftilities, 
from motives of falfe honour, or from any blind 
and obftinace attachment to a particular fyftem ; 
apd the laft negotiation at Lifle .affords a proof pf 
this, which partiality itfelf muft: jtcknQvvlecige. 

By including above, in the objects of the pre- 
fent war, the defence of our religion, it is im* 
poffible not to advert to the egjregious fallacy of 
one of Mr. Erfkine's argunt^ems o^n this very fub- 
jeft. He juftly obferves that Chriftiianity cannot 
be defended by f9ri:e>of arms. But of this the 
meaning can only be, that the: truth of our religion 
caniiever beeft^lifhed, or its influence extended* 
by compulfion. In ^his fentim^t I perfe^ly 
agree <wtth him, and will alfo nriaintain that no* 
jthang baS'beep more rprejudidabta tbi anter^fts of 
Cbxi&imi^iiiad^^'x^^^^ tjam^.-^^icimrm the 

name 
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name of religion, than every* attempt of this tihd, , 
of which there have been but too many m'efaricholy 
inftances in the world. But Will any man deny 
that, i^ irre%ibn and atheifm are propagated by 
vrblencc, it is l^awfuf and Obligatory on every rhan, 
who values religlo\is principle, to rcfifl: that vio- 
lence, and to Waintain his faith by'oppofirig thbfe 
perfccutors who' would cruelly' forbi(J him the' pro- 
fcffion of it? In this fenfe, we may lawfully arid' 
glorioufly fight for Chriftianity. In this fenfe, Ma- ' 
hdrri^tahs, aftetnpting to propagate their relfgfbni 
by fire and iword, wcrcjuftly refitted by Chr iftians, 
on religious principle. In this fenfe, the firft re- 
formers nobly contended, by force of arms, with 
their blood-thirfty perfecutors, who denied thenfi 
the free cxercifc <>f the Chriftian religion in its 
native purity. In this fenfe, the religious violcrrce 
of the Quakers in EYigland, arid of the Anabaptifir 
in Holland, endeavouring to iubvert all civil go* 
vernment, under pretence of their principles, was 
juftly oppofcd, punifhed, and reftrained. Here^ 
then, lies the fallacy of Mr. Erfkine's reafoning on 
this fubjeft, that he confounds the maintenance 
and propagation of truth, with the defence of the 
right of profeffing it, when that right is attacked 
by open violence. For the former it is never. * 
lawful, and is always abfurd attd pernicious, to 
employ force. ' For the prefervation of the latteri 
force may, and often muft, be repelled by force. 

A very 
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Majcfty's minifters fccms to have, with many^ 
coniiderable weight} and this argument is, that 
fince the beginning of this century, no minifter 
who has conducted a war, has concluded a peace* 
If the hiftorical faft were true, the inference, which 
it is produced to eAabli(h> would not necelTarily 
follow. But there are only two inftanccs befides . 
the peace which terminated the American war, in 
which the hd: itfelf has any foundation, and both 
of them tend to prove the abfurdity of the con- 
clu&on intended. Tbefe inftances are the peace of. 
Utrecht in the year 1712s and that concluded ac 
Paris in 1763. Now, it is certain that, by neither 
of thcfe treaties of peace, the interefts of Great 
Britain were duly confidered ; that, in the former 
particularly, a moft thameful dcreliftion of every 
principle on which the war had been undertaken 
was evidenced, and the honour of the nation pro- 
ftituted; that this was folely occafioned by the 
fudden overthrow^ of the miniftry which had fo 
glorioufly condufied that war, and by the unprin- 
cipled elevation of their antagonifts ; and that in 
both of thefe cafes a much more honourable and 
advantageous peace for this country and its allies 
might have been obtained, if it had been con- 
cluded by thofe miniftrics by which the war had 
been moft vigoroufly profccutcd. But fetting thefe 
particular inftances afide, the thing fpeaks for 
itfelf, that it is always fafer to commit the termi- 
nation 
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nation of a war to thofe who have conduftcd it, 
than to tliofe who have not; becaufe^ as has been 
already^ dated, the refponfibility which attaches to 
the former, is a pledge to the nation, of their 
exerting thennfelves to the utmoft, to procure the 
bcft peace poffible ; while no fuch refponfibility at- 
taching to the latter, they have it always in their 
power to fcrecn themfelves from the ignominy of 
a detrimental pacification, by alleging that, as the 
war was not theirs, fo they were' obliged to accept 
any terms they could* obtain, and that all the evil 
confequences of theft arc wholly chargeable on 
their predeceflfors. When it is confidered with 
what indefatigable induftry and pcrfcverance a cer- 
tain fet of men have defended the enemy's caqfe, 
with what marked partiality they have reprobated 
every meafurc employed againft him, with what hy- 
|)erbolical amplification they have commemorated 
aU his triumphs, with what faint and forced praife 
they have mentioned the moft fplcndid exploits of 
the defenders cf their country, with what exult- 
ation they contemplate every difafter, whether fo- 
reign or domeftic, that befals us, with what callous 
indiflFerencc they look forward to the dreadful na- 
tional calamities which their condudt is calcu- 
lated to produce ; it is neither an unjuft nor an ir-* 
rational conclufion to fuppofc, that, for the attain- 
ment of the mean and contemptible objedls of 
party, they would hardly fcruple to facrifice the 
prcfcnt and future welfare of their country. In- 

N fenfible 
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fenfible to every real Britilh fentiment^ . they 
feem alive only and feeling to the principles of 
faftion, and to Gallic prejudices* Whci^.wc x:pn^ 
fider how invariably the fame objed has been 
purfued, namely, the overthrow of the. prefciu 
adminiftration^ and their own advancement tp 
power i when we qonfider, that, for this pufpofe^ 
the mpft incopfiftcnt opinions have been adopted^ 
^pcording as they appeared fubfervient to the 
jgeneral fcheme, we have littje ground to hope that 
their country's welfare will with them have any 
weight, when put in the oppofite fcale with their 
ruling pafljon. When they thought that th? 
fear of domeftic troubles, qr of foreign invafion^ 
ferved to ftrcngthen the hand? pf government,^ by 
Jncrcafing the ^rmed force of the country, they rir 
diculed minifters and their friends with the name of 
^/armifts. When thcfe alarms feemed tp imprefs th# 
public mind with top deep a fenfe of danger, induced 
numbers to withdraw their money from circylation, 
and thus embarrafled the operations of govern- 
ipent, thofe perfons imtpcdiately altered their tone, 
aggravated the danger, reprefented the country as 
pn the brink of ruin, and fpread an alarm of all 
the moft dangerou?, becaufe its effedl was not to 
prevent evil by vigorous exertion, but to entail 
it upon us by the inaction of dcfpondency. 
When the fpiric of the country feemed to be 
fufHcrently awake to its own intercft and prefcrv- 
jition, and deprived -the party of all hopes qf 

fpccefsi 
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Aicccfs, they appeared to have relinquifhed tficir 
objefts for the fake of public tranquillity i hut 
no fobner did a favourable gleam of hope burft' 
in upon them, from the general inripatience under 
the burdens and continuance of the war, or oc- 
dafional reverfes happening in its courle, but they 
immediately returned to the charge, and fup- 
pofing that their opponents were difcouraged. 
Or had loft their former energy, renewed thofe 
arguments which had been fo ofcen refuted, hoping 
thar, amidft the imprefGons of more recent tranf- 
aftions, thefe refutations had been forgotten, .and 
their effeft had completely ceafed. But the friends 
-of the Britifti conftitution, of focial order, of 
religion, and of public happinefs, are not un- 
mindful of their duty. They are even roufed to 
frelh efforts by the aftivicy of their adverfaries, 
and by thofe calamitous events of which thefe know 
fo well to avail themfelves for their own purpofes* 
—Although the number of profefled republicans, 
and of open abettors of the French in this country, 
is, they are perfuaded, but fmall at prefent, yec 
they are too well acquainted with the progrefs of 
political contagion, not to fear that it might in- 
creafe. The generality of mankind is dazzled by 
the fplendour of viftory, and, from blind ad- 
miration, the tranfition is eafy to an opinion that 
a government fo fplendidly vidorious as the 
Frcnth have been, muft be the bcft that a people 
can adopt. The few determined republicans, 
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aided by the dirc6kory, might avail themfclws of 
this difpofition to explode the Britifli conftitutioo, 
as aa old Gothic fabric which ought to give place 
to a (lately edifice conftruded on the French model. 
That there fhould be found, in any country, men 
of ancient, noble, and opulent families who could 
favour a fyftem by which their hereditary or ac- 
quired diftinftions muft be confounded with the 
Vulgar mafs, appears an unaccountable paradox. 
But ambition in fome, and refentment in others, 
eafily folves this phsenomenon; for nothing that 
regular and conftitutional rank and pre-eminence 
can beftow, h equal to the diftinftion and power 
enjoyed by the member of a directory. Dif- 
appointed pride will fomctimes run every rifk, and 
defpife every principle, to ' gratify refentment* 
Men whofe ruling paffion is ambition, may 
be compared to gamefters, who never think of 
the many chances of ruin which are agalnft them, 
and direft all their views to the rich and fplendid 
ftake for which they play. Such is the progre fs of 
every ftrong paffion deeply rooted in the mind, 
that it is impofCble to fay to what extremities it 
may proceed; and the moft melancholy appre- 
henfions are therefore juftified by the intemperance 
and obftinacy of thofe who, in the purfuit of a 
favourite objeft, have already manifefted a dif- 
regard of all fuch conliderations as ought to in- 
fluence a fincere lover of his country. Th^ very 
men who dethroned and murdered Lewis the 
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Sixteentb, not only profeJlbd attachment to the 
conflttution which fliould have preferved his throne^ 
and fecured the inviolability of his perfon, but 
folemnly fwore to maintain it. Even Cromwell 
himfelf never imagined, in the beginning, that he 
would have proceeded to fuch lengths. He faid, 
with Hazael the Syrian, Is thy Jervant a dogy that 
be Jhould do this great thing ? - Yet he murdered 
his matter, and reigned in his ftead. That fimilar 
cbarafters may exift in this or in any other country^ 
who may be carried to the fame degree of wicked* 
nefs, by tempting combinations of circumftances^ 
it is neither unjuft nor percipitate to allert« 

It is,, however, a mod fortunate and agreeable 
eircumftance, that the deep-rooted hoftility of the 
enemy has at laft convinced many, who were 
advcrfe to the principle of the war, of the neceffity 
of uniting, in order to refift his deftruftive defigns 
with the genuine fpirit of Britons. Tbofe who 
have thus facriBced every attachment of party to 
the defence and falvation of their country, have 
proved that their former oppoHtion to the prefent 
adminiftration was founded on principle, and re* 
deemed the pledge which they had given, that, as 
foon as fair conditions of peace were propofed to 
. the enemy, and he reje&ed them, / they would 
moft cordially join with the executive government 
in maintaining the caufe of their country againft 
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his iojoftice and infatiable ambition. It is ohly ta be 
regretted that fuch men, whofe love of their coun* 
try now rifts fuperior to every other confideration, 
did not fooncr perceive that nothing fair or candid, 
with refpcdt to Great Britain, was ever to be ex-' 
pcfted from Jacobin France, and that all her incli- 
nations, all her principles, (if total want of principle 
can merit that name,) and all her intcrefts, led her 
to confpire the deftrudion, or, at lead, the re* 
dudlion of this nation to fuch a ftate as threatened 
no further oppofition to her views of aggrandife-* 
B:icnt and conqueft,. It is certain that her hopes 
of fuccefs, with regard to us, have been founded, 
as with regard to other countries, on our inteftine 
divifions, which led her to fuppofe that inveterate 
party-fpirit would carry a confiderable number 
among us to facrifice the deareft intercfts of their 
country to its gratification. The rulers of France 
may now fee, indeed, that the old Britifli charadlcr 
i$ not entirely loll:, and that there is in this country 
a fpirit which they have not found in any other-— 
a fpirit of liberty, fupportcd by rational principles, 
animated by the approach of danger to our con- 
fiitution, and our invaluable national privileges 
and blefTings, and determined to defend thefe 
againft all the efforts they can make to deftroy 
them. How much is it to be regretted that this 
fpirit was not fooner roufed in fome, and ever 
allowed to flag and waver in others ! For there it 

every 
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every gro\ind tofuppofc that, if our enemies had 

long fince obfcrved among us the fame approach 

to unanimity which they have, at laft, produced 

by their mad ' and malignant pretenfions, they • 

vw)uld never have' thought of advancing thenSj.and 

been brought to terms of pacification qon&ftent 

both' with thc.fafety and th«:3K)notr of this country. 

Bilt it h, not coo! 'late to difplay Jthc fpirit which: 

now appears to pe^ryade the great majority of this 

nation* Th^Sj.if properly direfted and firm)fr» 

maintained, wiU^ under, the bleffing of Providence^ 

bring the enemy to his {en(esy and convince -htm, 

ROt only, that his wild fc hemes of invafioaiawi 

cdoqueft, but even, his hopes of i reducing: us^: to 

degrading terms .of accoawnodation> : are • utterly. 

dclufivc. Our former advances, our reiterated 

attempts at procuring peace, by courting negotia^ 

tions, he confidercd as only fo many proofs of our 

weaknefs, as confellions of fear, as indications of a 

temper that might, at laft, be brought to accept 

any terms he might pleafe to di<Sbate. But we 

are, at laft, got into the right way,-^that which 

may lead us, perhaps, through fome very rough 

road, and over the fteep afcent of honour, but 

which will bring us much fooner to that peace 

which Great Britain can accept, than that fmooth 

winding path which has hitherto brought us to 

the brink of a precipice from which we have 

beheld the gulph into which the enemy intended 

to plunge U8, 

Why 
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Why then do not the late leackrs of Oppofitkfn 
now come^and with a manly fpirk redeem the pledge 
which they long (ince gave, to unite for the vigor^ 
ous profecution of the war, whenever fair and equU 
table conditions of peace (hould have been offered 
by our government and rcjedled by the enemy ? 
Thefe conditions have been offered, and, with th^ 
utmoft indignity, rejeded. Will any pretend that 
we ought to have accepted any peace which t>or 
enemies might diftate? Such caa never be the 
ieofe annexed to thofe conditions, theofFerdf which 
was ntceflary to purchafe the hearty co-operation 
of the leaders of OppoGtion in the eveht of their 
being refufed« Is there any impartial man in the 
country who will maintain that the propofals made 
to the enemy did not go as far as the honour and 
the fafety of Great Britain would permit? Whf 
then does the patriotifm of the gentlemen above* 
mentioned extend no farther than, by abfenting tbemi^ 
felves from their parliaixlencary duty, not aAually^tO 
Oppofe thofe meafures of defence and fecurity to 
tbjjit- country which they had pledged then^felves to 
fupport? If they are afhamed of changing that te4 
Bour of conduft which they have hitherto purfbcdi 
let them refleA that in this there would be no ih^ 
confiftency with their former principles j nay, that, H 
they are confident with their declarations, and faith**i 
ful to their, promifcs, they ought now to allow their 
country the full benefit of their talents, and to efla* 
blifh that complete unanimity which would be the 
fccret prcfage of it§ fafety and glory. 

Arc 
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Arc there any who are ftill deluded with the idea 
of French liberty to be extended to all nations? 
Let them review the laft revolution at Paris, when 
the dcfpotifm of three menibers of the diredtory 
arrefted^ and, without form of trial, condemned to 
tranfportation two of their own colleagues and fixty 
other members of their legiflative bodies. If his 
Majefty's minifters, ading by his authority, (hould 
adopt fuch a proceeding in this country, what opi- 
nion (hould we entertain of our liberty 5 and if it 
were quietly fubmuted to, fhould we not think it loft 
for ever ? For an inftance of defpotifm more de- 
teftable than this the annals of hiftory cannot exhi* 
bit. So Shocking indeed has it been, that many, 
whofe predileflion for French principles w^s uh- 
ihaked by fo many other deeds of oppreflion and yio«r 
lence, have been overpowered by this, and admit-r 
^ed into their minds that averfion ibr them which 
has long fince prevailed in the bread of every rational 
friend to liberty, and of every well-informed lover 
of his country. May this fpirit, this juft notion of 
French principles and politics, this firm determi- 
nation to maintain, according to the abilities of every 
individual, his country'scaufe, be extended among us 
more and more, till it amount to that perfeft unani* 
mity which every true Briton fo ardently defires, 
and every difcerning man confiders as fynonymous 
with the complete defeat and difgrace of our enemies. 
A free people, uniting as one man, for its defence^ 
is invincibles and if this is our cafe, every attempt to 
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invade our (hores will only ferve to da(h in pieces 
the force of the invaders, as tfie waves are d^ftied and 
broken on the rocks that furround our ifland, and 
return in foam to the ocean frooi which they were 
rolled* 

The continental conquefts of the French, inftead 
of debilitating, ought to animate and quicken ouf 
efforts. It muft pccur to every reflefting perfon 
ihat. Once France has given law to the continent 9^ 
Europe, and extended her power and dominion to 
a degree more nearly approaching univerfal empire^ 
than any thing known in modern tiaies» it is of thi^ 
utmoft coofequence to Great Britain, and, ic may b0 
added, to every otixtr State but France, that fome 
maritime counterpoife ihduld be ellabiifhed, andaa 
efieftual barrier oppofed to her extending, as fhe 
will not fail to attempt as foon as hcfr recruited 
ftrength fhall enable her, her fceptre over the ocean, 
as Ihe has ejLtended it over the land. 

The prefcnt reduced condition of her navy, and 
even her internal debility, after the violent efforts 
ihe has made on the continent, afford an almofl: 
certain profped of fuccefs. tp thofc exertions which 
may yet be neceffary for obtaining fuch a peace a^ 
Great Britain can accept. It is perhaps refer vcd for 
this country to fct bounds to that ambition, rapa- 
f jty, and violence, which threatened, and had.ne^rly 
1^ ^ccooi- 
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accompHflied the threat, to involve in one promif. 
cuous ruin the religion, the morality, the liberty, 
and the civilization of Europe. This is an objeft 
calculated to roufe the moft indifferent, to inflame 
the moft felfilh, and to quicken the moft lethargic 
fpirit — an objedb which, iP obtained, will not only 
render us more refpeSable and glorious than ever, 
but alfo increafe our fources of profperity and wealth, 
and place, on a firm foundation, whatever a wkr 
ought to be undertaken to preferve, and a peace 
concluded to eftablifh. 



THE END. 
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